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RESPECTING THE WISDOM 
OF YOUTH 


OME readers will probably regard 

the above title as incongruous. To 
them the shallow sophistication of 
modern youth, complicated with a reck- 
less pursuit after trivialities, is the very 
antithesis of wisdom. Abundant ex- 
amples can be collected to support this 
cynical judgment. 

Other observers regard the show of 
superficial smartness as a defensive 
mask to cover a deep anxiety regarding 
verities more trustworthy than those 
verbally professed by adults, but contra- 
dicted in behavior. Perhaps the restless 
eagerness for the novel and spectacular 
reveals not only the normal urge of 
youth to venture and explore, but also 
the quest for patterns more satisfying 
than the suspected platitudes that seem 
inconsistent with apparent reality. 

Without attempting to reconcile or 
appraise these opposing interpretations 
of youthful behavior, we wish to point 
out that participation of secondary 
school pupils in important phases of edu- 
cational planning has often brought ex- 
tremely satisfactory results. One of the 
rather well-publicized examples was the 
work of the curriculum revision com- 
mittees in one of the Denver high schools 
more than ten years ago. In that ex- 
periment, pupils, parents, teachers, and 
specialists worked together in formu- 
lating objectives that had direct relation- 
ship to immediate needs as well as to 
long-range values. The practical com- 
ments of the pupils did much to correct 
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that well-known tendency to be influ- 
enced unduly by tradition or mere 
theory. It was also a recognition that 
the consumer not only had some rights, 
but also that his judgment regarding 
the quality of the rations was worthy of 
some consideration. 

The writer has had occasion recently 
to study critically the outcomes of a 
great number of projects in Health 
Education, subsidized by one of the 
philanthropic foundations, and center- 
ing mainly in secondary schools. The 
distinctive feature of this experimental 
approach was provision for direct, first- 
hand experiences on the part of pupils 
in working with the health services of 
the community and in surveying the 
conditions of water supply, sewage, 
food-handling, and other factors affect- 
ing community health. One of the most 
striking results of these experiences was 
the convictions of the pupils as to what 
should go into a course of study on 
health, because of needs and hazards 
which they had discovered. 


Most of us are ready to admit the 
superior cleverness and practical knowl- 
edge of high school youngsters in such 
matters as keeping an old jalopy in 
running order, in correcting the mis- 
behavior of a radio set, or in similar 
mystifying performances. Perhaps they 
could help us solve problems commonly 
regarded as occupying a higher intel- 
lectual plane if we were more genuinely 
receptive of their points of view. Their 
suggestions are often naive, but many 
come fresh and provocative from vital 
experience with problems to which we 
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have grown stale and unresponsive. 
I am glad to admit mounting respect 
and gratitude for the many fresh points 
of view and keen discernraent encoun- 
tered during my eight years as a second- 
ary school principal, and a considerably 
longer time spent in dealing with ex- 
uberant youth fresh from high school. 

We sometimes marvel at the examples 
of combined wisdom and youthfulness 
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found among those who laid the frame- 
work of our nation in its perilous be- 
ginnings. The sense of responsibility 
for decisions on which rested future 
success or disaster called forth latent 
capacities. Perhaps we have here a hint 
to the key which could release potential 
reserves sorely needed in winning some 
of the struggles that dishearten us.— 
F, W. T. 








Six Hypotheses Concerning Human Relations 


1. Those who enjoy personal warmth and affection in early childhood tend 
thereafter to seek and to maintain stable and satisfying human relationships. 

2. Those who in early childhood are encouraged to identify with a wide variety 
of personalities of widely varying cultural background will later tend to accept and 
get along with a wide variety of adults. 

3. Those who are free from insecurity and personal threat will tend to show, 
towards those who suffer, the “primitive kindliness” and “primitive sympathy.” 
While those who live in the shadow of insecurity will have little emotional freedom 
to come to the support of others. 

4. Those who get practice as children in tolerance and codperation will show 
some transfer effects in adult situations. 

5. Those who as children are rigid and authority-ridden, will cling most stub- 
bornly to the suspicious attitudes which already characterize an authority-ridden 
world. 

6. Human relations will almost automatically be bettered if new ways of per- 
ceiving one’s situation can be made available, not too solemnly, but with zest and 
humor, through stories, skits, movies, or better still, actual games, parties, work- 
projects. As the therapist might state the matter, the person may be assisted in a 
friendly manner to see himself and his associates in an accepting way, parking his 
defenses and especially his sense of guilt outside the gate—perhaps reliving with 
Socrates the conception that evil is a form of misunderstanding, or repeating with 
Jesus the phrase: “Neither do I condemn thee.”—GarpNeg Murpny, Professor of 
Psychology, C.C. N. Y., at the 1948 national convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 























Problems of California High 


School Seniors 


HE needs and problems of high 

school youth, together with sug- 
gested solutions for these problems, 
perplexities, and maladjustments, are 
frequently considered and discussed in 
educational circles today. 

A recent investigation of the prob- 
lems of high school seniors was made 
throughout California. The twenty-six 
representative high schools were located 
between Marysville on the north and 
San Diego on the south. Fairly equal 
distributions were made between the 
number of pupils in cities having a popu- 
lation of 30,000 or more and those in 
smaller localities with a population of 
less than 30,000. The total number of 
682 seniors participating in the study 
was composed of approximately equal 
groups of boys and girls. 

In order to find out definitely and at 
first-hand just what difficulties were dis- 
turbing the high school seniors, both 
boys and girls were requested to fill 
out a questionnaire. Ten major problem 
areas were represented: health, boy- 
girl, financial, school-life, recreational, 
personality development, home-family, 
vocational, religious, and civic interest. 

In the analysis of these data the prob- 
lems enumerated by the high school 
seniors within each problem area were 
separated into four groups: (1) prob- 
lems of boys from larger cities; (2) 
problems of boys from smaller locali- 
ties; (3) problems of girls from larger 
cities; and (4) problems of girls from 
smaller localities. 

Table I presents a summary of the 
problems indicated by the boys’ groups. 
It is to be read as follows: the boys in 
Group 1, that is, those from the high 


q By LUCILE H. WILLIAMS 





q Many high schools offer courses 
called “Senior Problems.” How well 
do these cover in content and empha- 
sis what the seniors themselves re- 
gard as of importance to them? The 
study upon which this article is based 
was distinctive both in character and 
in the representative range of schools 
visited as well as numbers of pupils 
included. The forms for securing re- 
sponses were presented personally 
by the investigator in order to assure 
uniformity of conditions and interpre- 
tation. 

There were three major phases of 
the study, two of which are presented 
in this article. Following the present 
report on what the seniors considered 
as their most urgent problems and the 
sources to which they turned for help, 
next month’s issue of the JOURNAL 
will reveal the obstacles which they 
felt hindered their receiving adequate 
assistance, and also suggestions as 
to means of securing better help. 

Dr. Williams has been a teacher for 
several years in one of the Fresno 
high schools and is now on the fac- 
ulty of the Fresno Junior College. She 
was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Education last year by the University 
of Southern California. 





schools in the larger cities, mentioned 
111 problems in the major problem area 
of school life. This area of school life 
included 40 per cent of the total of 278 
problems enumerated by the boys in 
Group 1. On the basis of having the 
highest percentage of recognized prob- 
lems, the area of school life was ranked 
first among the major problem areas. 
Table II summarizes the problems of 
the senior girls in a similar manner. 
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TasLe I — Senior Pros_eMs For THE Boys’ Groups SUMMARIZED INTO Mayor AREAS 
7—Group 1*——~ ——Group 2t--—A + T otal, 




















Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
Problem Areas ber Cent Rank ber . Cent Rank ber Cent Rank 
0 EES e ae 111 40 1 82 34 1 193 38 1 
Ra Rei NESS Sia 46 17 2.5 38 16 2 84 16 2 
Financial ... 46 17 2.5 29 13 3 75 15 3 
Personality development.......... 25 9 4 24 10 4 49 10 4 
Boy-girl ie 9 5 22 10 5 46 9 5 
Home and family..................... 9 3 6 13 6 7 22 4 6 
Recreational .............................. 5 2 8 14 6 6 19 4 7 
NS ts oie iss ote 8 2 7 7 3 8 15 3. 8 
OTE ae 3 1 9 3 1 9 6 1 9 
Religious .................. SS ae 1 10 2 1 10 a 10 
ee eee ieee, 278 100 234 100 512 100 
Rank correlation between groups 1 and 2: +.96 
* Group 1: boys from high schools in cities over 30,000. 
+ Group 2: boys from high schools in localities under 30,000. 
Tasie I] — Sentor ProB_eMs FoR THE Gririts’ Groups SUMMARIZED INTO Mayor AREAS 
7——Group 3*—~ -——Group 4t—A + T otal——, 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
Problem Areas ber Cent Rank ber Cent Rank ber Cent Rank 
EE EE ELT 70 25 1 54 26 1 124 25 1 
i 40 14 3 48 22 2 88 18 2 
th hemlet lanatea 41 14 2 27 14 3 68 14 3 
Home and family...................... 24 9 6.5 22 10 4 46 10 4 
CS Sic lis 29 10 4 16 8 6 45 9 5 
Personality development.......... 24 9 6.5 20 9 5 44 9 6 
| ine ES ee aa aE 26 9 5 8 4 8 34 7 7 
pT | ara ace eee 16 7 8 12 6 7 28 6 & 
haa dal lll aR 9 3 9 3 1 9 12 2 9 
Covie Guberiet iio... 2 1 0 10 2 10 
OS ees ee 281 100 210 100 491 100 


Rank correlation between groups 3 and 4: + .85 
Rank correlation between totals of boys’ and girls’ groups: + .88 


* Group 3: Girls from high schools in cities over 30,000. 
+ Group 4: girls from high schools in localities under 30,000. 








In addition to percentages and ranks, culties which arise between pupil and 
correlations were also calculated. The teacher, between one pupil and another, 
rank correlation between the two boys’ and between the pupil and the adminis- 
groups was .96; between the two girls’ tration. Both boys and girls placed 
groups, .85 ; and between the total boys’ problems in this area first in frequency ; 
and girls’ groups, .88. These signifi- 38 per cent of the total number of prob- 
cantly high correlations indicated a close lems for the boys’ groups and 25 per 
relationship between the type of prob- cent of the total number for the girls’ 
lems presented by the various groups. groups occurred in the area of school 
However, the problems of the two boys’ life. These data seemed to indicate that 
groups showed the greatest similarity. more attention should be given to ori- 

School Life Problems. By school entation, to study and work habits, and 
life problems were meant those diffi- to training in leadership and follower- 
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ship through active participation in 
student affairs by a majority of the 
students, instead of by only a chosen 
few. 

Vocational Problems. Both con- 
cern for a future means of livelihood 
and preparation for this job were in- 
cluded in the area of vocational prob- 
lems or needs. The total group of boys 
and also of girls listed this area in 
second place. As seniors with the re- 
sponsibility of having to face the world 
very soon, they should have been pro- 
vided with more information concern- 
ing occupational openings. Tests of 
vocational interest and aptitude should 
have been administered to each senior. 
Some schools have met this need 
with career days in which the entire 
school—faculty, administration, and 
students—have combined in gathering 
occupational information and in corre- 
lating interests and abilities. This prac- 
tice has motivated many students and 
prevented much drifting. 

Financial Problems. Any felt finan- 
cial need was included in this area. The 
boys gave third place with a percentage 
of 15 to these problems, while the girls 
gave financial problems fifth place with 
a percentage of 9. Possibly their parents 
helped the girls more than they did the 
boys with their finances. Information 
about how to get and hold a job, the 
budgeting of money and its careful 
spending, together with the develop- 
ment of thrift habits have been sug- 
gested for more extensive guidance 
teaching. 

Personality Development Prob- 
lems. The need for overcoming shy- 
ness and nervousness and the need for 
developing more self-confidence and 
self-control, as well as the ability to get 
along with people, were included in this 
area. The high school boys expressed 
a greater need for personality develop- 
ment than did the girls, for they gave 
it fourth rank with a percentage of 10, 


while the girls ranked it in sixth place 
with a percentage of 9. Many high 
schools are offering courses in person- 
ality development, but evidently many 
more such courses and experiences are 
required to cope with this need felt by 
high school seniors. 

Boy-Girl Problems. This area in- 
cluded any relationships between high 
school senior boys and girls. It will be 
noted that the girls ranked this area 
third with a percentage of 14, while the 
boys ranked it fifth with a percentage 
of 10. Possibly the boys realized the 
need for fulfilling vocational, financial, 
and personality requirements before as- 
suming responsibilities. It was further 
observed that many of these high school 
senior girls were anticipating marriage 
soon after graduation ; the boys, on the 
other hand, were first obligated to find 
a means of livelihood before assuming 
the responsibility of their own home. 
However, it is generally assumed that 
courses in sex education and home mak- 
ing, together with many wholesome ex- 
periences of social mingling between 
high school boys and girls, have helped 
and will continue to assist youth in solv- 
ing boy-girl problems. 

Home and Family Problems. Prob- 
lems in this area concerned any relation- 
ship between the high school seniors 
and their homes. These problems ranked 
fourth with a percentage of 10 for the 
girls, while they ranked sixth for the 
boys with a percentage of 4. The girls 
from the smaller localities were the most 
concerned with home-family problems. 
In general, the girls were more con- 
cerned than the boys were with these 
problems, possibly because they were 
kept at home more closely. It is sug- 
gested that parent education stressing 
courtesy in the home, clean personal 
habits, and a proper balance between 
work, rest, and recreation, would over- 
come much misunderstanding in the 
family. 
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Recreational Problems. Problems 
dealing with recreation were equally 
pertinent to both the boys’ and the girls’ 
groups. The boys from the larger cities 
seemed to have settled these problems 
fairly well. These data show need for 
more carefully supervised, wholesome, 
recreational facilities and experiences 
for California youth in the school, the 
community, and the church. 


Health Problems. Health problems 
which were given-eighth position by the 
boys’ groups with a percentage of 3 
were given seventh place by the girls’ 
groups with a percentage of 7, thus 
probably showing greater vigor and 
physical fitness on the part of the boys. 
Still more stress should be given to 
better health service in the California 
schools. 

Civic Interest Problems. The boys’ 
group gave ninth place and the girls’ 
group gave tenth place to problems of 
civic interest. This lesser prevalence can 
probably be explained by indifference 
rather than by a satisfactory adjustment 
to these problems among the youth of 
California. Then, too, the apathy of 
their parents might be reflected in the 
attitude of the children. 


Religious Problems. Religious 
problems were of less significance to the 
boys’ groups than they were to the girls’ 
groups. Either satisfaction and adjust- 
ment in religion might be indicated or 
possibly only indifference on the part of 
the high school seniors in this study. 
The latter inference might be more 
probable because of the apathy on the 
part of many adults toward the Church. 
There seemed to be a need for planning 
some of the activities of the Church 
around the interests of youth, instead 
of primarily for the adult membership. 

Conclusion. This study has con- 
firmed the findings of others in the real- 
ization that high school seniors have 
problems and are both willing and 
anxious to receive help in their solution. 
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Health problems were more vital to the 
girls from the larger cities. The girls’ 
groups had more difficulty with home- 
family problems than did the boys’ 
groups. Recreational problems con- 
fronted the boys from the larger cities 
less often than they did the other groups. 
Both the senior boys and girls were in- 
different to problems of religion and 
civic interest. 

Because it has been found such a 
beneficial measure, more and more of 
the high schools in California are adopt- 
ing the problem-centered, educational 
curriculum. Add to this type of cur- 
riculum teachers, administrators, and 
parents who love boys and girls and 
who have been trained in the techniques 
of helping them solve their problems, 
rather than merely in teaching subject 
matter. Then youth will be appreciably 
helped in the solution of their many 
difficulties. 


WHERE DO THEY GO FOR HELP? 

The following section deals with the 
various sources of help to which high 
school seniors turn in solving the prob- 
lems which they have identified as most 
important to them. A later article will 
discuss the suggestions the seniors them- 
selves gave for making it possible for 
them to receive better assistance in the 
solution of their problems. 

For convenience in tabulating the 
data gathered by means of a ques- 
tionnaire, the sources of help were 
designated as the home, the school, the 
church, the government, and other 
sources. Other sources of help included 
friends, boy or girl friend, employer, 
books, magazines, other organizations, 
and even pseudo help. 

In Tables III and IV these data have 
been grouped according to sources of 
help in solving senior problems. Table 
III presents the summary for the boys’ 
groups and Table IV for the girls’ 
groups. Table III should be read as 
follows: Group 1, the boys from high 
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Tase II] — Sources or Herp 1n Sotvinc SEN1or ProsLeEms SUMMARIZED FOR THE Boys’ 
Groups Into Major AREAS 


——Group 1° ——Group 2t-—\_—s Total 





Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
Sources of Help ber Cent Rank ber Cent Rank ber Cent Rank 
MD oko lol 2k ie 73 45 1 57 42 1 130 ©6443 1 
School 8 5: 8.2 SS a ag 104 = 335 2 
Other sources} .............-.-ecece--- / ae FR. 19 :- « 55 Bed 
UINUINIE -.oce, sur sconctodsonsdeoatiare 1 0 4 5 4 4 6 3 4 
Cee ol ee. 2 1 5 2 1 5 4 1 5 

| PO amis e078 164 100 135 100 300 100 


Rank correlation between groups 1 and 2: + 1.00 





* Group 1: boys from high schools in cities over 30,000. 

t Group 2: boys from high schools in localities under 30,000. 

t Other sources include friends, boy or girl friend, employer, books, magazines, other organi- 
zations, pseudo help, etc. 








TasBLe IV — Sources or HELP 1n SOLVING SENIOR PROBLEMS SUMMARIZED FOR THE GIRLS’ 
Groups Into Mayor AREAS 





c— Group 3*—~ 9=-——Group 44—S—s -————T otal 


Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
Sources of Help ber Cent Rank ber Cent Rank ber Cent Rank 
MEET shcdenasestccecassieeseateaannae — = 1 77 54 1 229 52 1 
Sahiodl iit ee 64 22 2 51 332 S18 FHS 
Other sources$ ..0............ 50 17 3 17 3...3 67 18 .3 
TR PTR tis 8 4 4 2 4 25 6 4 
NE AAT te ig 1 5 3 1 5 6 1 5 

nee) many 143. 100 439 100 


100 
Rank correlation between groups 3 and 4: + 1.00 


Rank correlation between totals of groups for boys and girls: + .90 





* Group 8: girls from high schools in cities over 30,000. 
+ Group 4: girls from high schools in localities under 30,000. 
t Other sources include friends, boy or girl friend, employer, books, magazines, other organi- 


zations, pseudo help, etc. 








schools in the larger cities, reported 73 
occasions in which help had been given 
to them at home in solving their prob- 
lems. Nearly one-half of the assistance 
received, or 45 per cent, came from the 
home, which established it as the pri- 
mary source of help. 

The perfect rank correlations of plus 
1.00 between the two boys’ groups and 
also between the two girls’ groups indi- 
cated that the same sources of solution 
for high school problems were available 
in the smaller localities as in the larger 
cities. The rank correlation of plus .90 
between the boys’ groups and the girls’ 
groups suggested that both sexes re- 
ceived proportionately the same amount 
of assistance from the various sources 
of help. 


An inspection of the data shown in 
Tables III and IV revealed that the 
greatest amount of help in the solution 
of senior problems came from the home. 
In the case of the boys’ groups, the home 
assisted in solving an average of 43 per 
cent of their problems; with the girls’ 
groups the average was a little higher, 
since the home offered help with 52 per 
cent of their difficulties. 

When the assistance given by the 
home was further broken down accord- 
ing to the personnel in the home, it was 
learned that Groups 2, 3, and 4 placed 
the most value on the help received from 
the mother. However, Group 1 gave 
more credit to both parents, indicating 
that the father was helpful to the boys 
of that group. Next in order were 
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sister, brother, family doctor, other rela- 
tives, and self as specific helpers in the 
home. 

The schools received second position 
for helping to solve the problems of the 
seniors investigated in this study. The 
teacher was given credit for being the 
major source of assistance to all four 
groups. Groups 1, 2, and 3 rated the 
counselor the second source of help in 
the school, while Group 4 gave this po- 
sition to the dean of women. The third 
position was cited for the Physical Edu- 
cation teacher, school friend, and senior 
counselor. Fourth place was accorded 
to the principal, the faculty, the dean 
of women, and a school friend. These 
data emphasized the need for a faculty 
trained to meet the problems of youth 
and strengthened by a child-centered 
rather than a subject-centered cur- 
riculum. 

The third position was held by “other 
means” of help. Among the other 
sources, assistance from friends was 
given first recognition, with girl and boy 
friends and employer vying for second 
place. Such organizations as De Molay, 
Job’s Daughters, Tri and Hi Y, and 
Youth Center, together with books and 
magazines, were also cited as sources 
of help in solving the problems of senior 
youth. 

The fourth source of help was ac- 
credited to the Church. The services of 
the minister received the most empha- 
sis, followed by those of the Sunday 
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School teacher, priest, and nun. The 
girls from the larger cities seemed to 
receive the greatest amount of help from 
the Church. The most critical impli- 
cation was that the Church was being 
asked for less and less help. Thus, more 
and more responsibility would likely fall 
upon the school, which was already 
bearing heavy burdens and responsibili- 
ties in the training of youth. 

These data have likewise indicated 
that occasionally help was received from 
the Government by senior high school 
students. Most of the help was given 
in cases of violation of traffic laws and 
speed laws, as well as in a few cases of 
drunkenness and other law infringe- 
ments. Thus, the police, judge, and 
juvenile court have been the principal 
sources of help from the Government, 
together with recruiting officers for 
different branches of the Armed Forces. 

In conclusion, the importance of the 
home and the school cannot be over- 
emphasized as active agencies in helping 
youth. With the increase of divorces 
and instances of more mothers work- 
ing outside the home, many problems 
are constantly being presented. There 
is need for reorganization of the forces 
of the Church which has heretofore been 
such a powerful influence in youth train- 
ing. There is also need for more play- 
grounds, swimming pools, youth cen- 
ters, and other predelinquent methods of 
attracting and holding youth to whole- 
some amusements. 


Pennsylvania College for Women has this fall inaugurated a new college service 
in testing and guidance, to be called the Office of Evaluation Services. 

One of the most direct aims of the new office will be to assist the college faculty 
in determining effectiveness of a curriculum adopted in the fall of 1946. This 
curriculum notably includes, in addition to other work, five so-called “Area” 
courses, entitled Human Development and Behavior, Natural Sciences, Social Re- 
lationships, Aesthetic Achievements and Organization of Experience—What the 
Colleges Are Doing; Ginn & Company, January, 1949. 














The Girls All Belong 


HE gregarious nature of the ado- 
lescent is one of his outstanding 
characteristics. Workers with youth are 
very conscious of this characteristic, 
and capitalize on this tendency in the 
development of adequate youth pro- 
grams. In many communities such a 
program is either nonexistent or inade- 
quate. However, this desire to “gang”’ 
together, seeking security and recog- 
nition within the framework of some 
type of grouping, is ever present. 
Churches in earlier years met this 
need for many, but there has been a 
marked decline in attendance more re- 
cently. Modern schools increasingly 
have established club programs. The 
programs of national youth-serving or- 
ganizations have been effective with 
many young people, but, in the main, 
large numbers have not been enrolled 
in wholesome youth groups.’ Conse- 
quently, for some who come from the 
higher economic levels, we find the so- 
called “fraternities” and “sororities,” 
patterned after the college groups of 
their older brothers and sisters, with a 
similar emphasis on social activities. 
This trend, which has been in exist- 
ence for half a century, still is quite a 
factor in some communities. Such “ex- 
clusive’”’ organizations provide strong 
personal and social satisfactions for 
their members. At least in earlier dec- 
ades they probably met certain real 
needs for the socially inclined. During 
the past three decades, however, these 
organizations have been frowned upon 
by authorities to such an extent that 
most states, including California, have 





1 In our own city a recent survey showed less 
than 15 th cent had any direct contact with 
che sau h Ade We Wanpeee rattler oa 

etc. 


4 By FREDERIC T. SHIPP 





4 The eagerness of adolescent youth 
to “belong” to some social group 
brings special problems and respon- 
sibilities for the secondary school. 
From this desire have sprung the so- 
cial “clubs” and quasi-fraternities, 
with their lure of assumed prestige for 
the elect and with heartaches for the 
rejected. Most high school principals 
have encountered the incidental 
problems that are often baffling. 

A distinctive approach toward a 
promising kind of solution has been 
made at the Abraham Lincoln High 
School in San Jose. The principal, 
Frederic Shipp, who describes the 
plan, has been a previous contributor 
to the Journal. He is a member of the 
State Curriculum Framework Com- 
mittee and has taught secondary 
school administration during the sum- 
mer quarter at Stanford. He has long 
been a leader in the work of youth 
organizations. 

Mr. Shipp gives special credit to the 
Dean of Girls, Miss May Duignan, for 
her skill and tact in putting the plan 
into operation and promoting its con- 
tinuing success. Apart from serving 
to counteract snobbery, the plan is 
most commendable in giving oppor- 
tunity for all girls to find satisfying 
social expression while contributing 
their talents to the general welfare. 





laws providing for the expulsion from 
school of proven members. 

The banned sorority or fraternity has 
its more modern counterpart in the 
“club” or “society” which is considered 
“legal” by many authorities, but which 
emulates most of the characteristics of 
its predecessor. It retains such common 
practices as exclusive selection, pledg- 
ing and hazing, major social activities, 
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and a strong emphasis on self-perpetu- 
ation. The heartaches and longings of 
the “nonelect” are just as prevalent as 
in the past. Some more energetic youth 
find substitute satisfactions in other 
types of community organization or ac- 
tivities, but the majority have little 
opportunity for membership in worth- 
while organizations at this particular 
age level. 

Even today, in the cocurricular pro- 
gram of the average high school, the 
emphasis upon boys’ activities and the 
lack of sufficient girls’ activities are most 
noticeable. The extensive interscholastic 
and intramural athletic program is al- 
most exclusively for the boys, while girls 
share only in limited “after-school” 
sports for the rugged few. In many 
schools the boys’ athletic program is the 
center of interest, providing excessive 
activity for the athletic “greats” and 
permitting only a vicarious experience 
for the vast majority of boys and girls. 


CHOOL government, as well as 

boys’ and girls’ leagues, frequently 
are “managed” by the elect few at the 
top, with the many having no real oppor- 
tunity for participation and leadership. 
Even small groups such as hobby, 
interest or service clubs, under school 
sponsorship, are lacking in many 
schools. The girls particularly are 
denied the satisfactions which the nor- 
mal adolescent so often desires. 

Out of a desire to see as many girls 
as possible share in the values of ac- 
tivity in small groups under adequate 
guidance, a service club program has 
developed at Abraham Lincoln Senior 
High School in San Jose (enrollment 
900) that takes the place of the usual 
Girls’ League and provides opportunity 
for wholesome participation in the 
affairs of the school for a maximum 
number of girls. 

At Abraham Lincoln, 99 per cent of 
the girls are enrolled in service clubs, 
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the exceptions being those girls who 
already have strong affiliations in the 
“Y,” church, or neighborhood groups. 
Service Clubs are so named to highlight 
the unselfish aspect of the activities of 
the girls. The purposes are thought of 
as being dual in nature—service to 
school and community, and development 
of each girl into a friendly, poised, so- 
cially responsible individual. Because 
the small group has the charm of inti- 
macy and an advantage in being able 
to meet, on occasion, in homes, these 
groups have been limited to twenty-five 
girls. All members are on the same 
grade level, the group being organized 
upon entrance into the low sophomore 
year and ceasing to exist upon gradu- 
ation. In this way, many of the un- 
desirable elements of overenthusiastic 
competition and rivalry for outstanding 
girls are avoided. Election to member- 
ship occurs twice a year, in October 
and March, with the bids distributed 
through the dean’s office. This election 
is kept as democratic as possible, a 
simple majority being enough to per- 
mit a girl to join. Sometimes a girl will 
change in her group of friends and inter- 
ests and will find her club no longer 
a congenial group. If this is the case, 
she may transfer to another club after 
being inactive for one semester. This 
permits change in case of lack of ad- 
justment to the group and yet prevents 
the stronger clubs from draining off the 
best members into their own ranks. 

In organizing new clubs, several 
different methods have been tried—as 
seemed best with the particular group. 
Small groupings of girls, three or four, 
may be contacted and asked to choose 
likely people. This has the advantage 
of assuring a homogeneous group that 
will enjoy working and playing together. 
With proper groundwork in this pre- 
organization talk, the democratic ideals 
of the organizations can be put over to 
such an extent that various groups will 
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take in girls new to the school and those 
who may have been heretofore over- 
looked because of shyness. It is in- 
spiring to watch these nuclear groups 
planning the inclusion of some little- 
noticed girl and trying to draw in others 
also who will make her feel at home. 


By of the worthwhile by-products 
of this organizational period is the 
naturalness of the introduction of dis- 
cussions on the value of friendliness and 
of varied acquaintanceships. Coming as 
it does at a time when the organizers 
themselves are faced with a new situ- 
ation and highly desirous of being taken 
in, they are especially alert to the prob- 
lem of those who have before been over- 
looked. 

At Abraham Lincoln, there are 
eighteen service clubs. Each club has 
a faculty sponsor, selected because of 
interest in club work or for qualities 
of enthusiasm and leadership that help 
these groups reach satisfactory pro- 
grams and wholesome activities. Practi- 
cally all of our faculty members, as well 
as the clerical staff, act as sponsors of 
different clubs. 

All of the clubs meet once a week 
during the regular club period. Most of 
the groups, in addition to this weekly 
meeting, have a social activity once a 
month—an evening meeting or an after- 
noon meeting, with refreshments. 


In order to direct the activities of 
these girls, an Inter-Club Council has 
been organized to meet once a week, 
made up of the presidents and vice-pres- 
idents of the various clubs and presided 
over by the girls’ vice-president of the 
student body. This group sets the pat- 
tern for the clubs, passes rules on mem- 
bership, procedures, and policies. From 
discussions here grew the policy of 
democratic membership, no pledging or 
pledge period, no elaborate or secret ad- 
mittance to membership, and restric- 
tions on the wearing of showy or costly 


pins or other identifying marks. Be- 
fore this executive group come all sug- 
gestions for projects and activities. 

Perhaps a listing of a few of these 
projects will point out the obvious pride 
of these clubs in their service responsi- 
bilities. The older groups often sponsor 
regular student body dances and each 
week one club arranges a noon dance, 
with decorations and door prizes. These 
noon dances are often attuned to a cur- 
rent interest of the student body and 
serve as promotional events for school 
shows, drives, campaigns, and athletics. 
The groups work up stunts for assembly 
programs to advertise school events; 
popularize clean-up campaigns ; sell and 
collect tickets at athletic events; serve 
at school banquets ; make and sell pom- 
poms for the Big Game; keep the tro- 
phies in high polish ; sponsor Red Cross 
work, such as a stocking drive or food 
drive, the making of tray favors and 
afghans for hospitals; pack food for 
overseas shipment; and decorate and 
maintain school bulletin boards and 
show cases. The groups “adopt” the less 
popular athletic teams to advertise their 
games and see that a larger number of 
the student body turn out. The clubs join 
forces to solicit funds for the March of 
Dimes down town and take tremendous 
pride in the success of their venture. 
The Inter-Club Council sponsors the 
semiannual Girls’ Jinx and the Mothers’ 
Tea, finding it efficient and enjoyable 
to divide the responsibilities among the 
various clubs. They also serve as substi- 
tutes for cafeteria helpers, to be called 
as needed. 


G Bainewordpnaa this mass of activity 
comes an opportunity for each girl 
to serve on innumerable committees, to 
act as chairman over and over—a wealth 
of democratic training in itself. In a 
nation that expects its women voters 
to be politically intelligent, girls must 
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get the opportunity to learn the often 
happy, often heartbreaking lessons of 
leadership and followership. In service 
clubs, girls are learning to be self- 
reliant, able to make decisions of con- 
siderable importance, and finding in the 
year’s varied program much to challenge 
them to alert participation. It is in 
fostering this participation that the serv- 
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ice clubs make their greatest contri- 
bution. To be needed by the school, to 
see their work have real significance, 
to feel that they are among the ones who 
direct student affairs—this participation 
brings opportunities for continued de- 
velopment into well-integrated, whole- 
some personalities, and it brings also a 
sense of “belonging” that is invaluable. 





Admission to College: A Complex Problem 


The colleges do not always recognize the quandaries of the applicant for ad- 
mission. Not only does the candidate feel compelled to apply at several or many 
colleges. He may also succumb to the temptation of distorting his true preferences 
among several colleges in order to satisfy differing requirements or policies with 
respect to first, second, and third choices. Then the applicant is dealt with by the 
colleges in various and sometimes conflicting ways. It becomes an exercise in 
higher strategy for the applicant to know what to do. 

The consequences are unfortunate. The prospective student’s morale is shaken 
by these contradictory evaluations of his eligibility, and he is sometimes hard 
pressed to explain the sequence of events which led to his enrolling in a particular 
institution. And the secondary school people, working far into the night to prepare 
transcripts and then observing the inconsistent results, are tempted to regard 
college admissions officers as morons in disguise. 

The colleges have their problems, too. At first glance the huge increase in 
number of applications, in addition to being extremely flattering, should mean that 
the task of the college is easier, with greater opportunity to select only top-notch 
candidates who are first choice and with less apprehension about enrolling the 
desired number. But elation turns quickly to skepticism when it is found necessary 
to consider just as many borderline applicants or second choices as ever. The very 
best candidates, automatically accepted wherever they apply, can select from 
several colleges the one they want most and then withdraw from the others. 

And so the colleges discover that an increase in the number of applications does 
not necessarily mean a proportionate increase in the number and quality of avail- 
able candidates, and that it may be almost as difficult as ever to build a freshman 
class of the desired size and caliber. The unmeasured but tremendous extension 
in the use of waiting lists reflects the doubts and uncertainties of the colleges.— 
PresIpENT BaANcrort BEATLEY, Simmons College, in an address to high school 
principals, quoted in What the Colleges Are Doing; Ginn & Company, January, 


1949. 
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World Peace Attitudes ina 
California High School 


HIS survey of high school stu- 

dents was undertaken mainly be- 
cause of the curious pattern of thinking 
exhibited by adults in various surveys 
of public opinion. The observance over 
a period of time of recent surveys re- 
ported in Public Opinion Quarterly led 
to the following conclusions : 

1. That a majority of the American 
people favor high-minded proposals for 
world peace ; 

2. That a large percentage indicate 
little knowledge of the basic facts and 
implications of these proposals ; 

3. That a majority expect the United 
States to be involved in another war 
within the next ten years. 

Point number three shows the ad- 
mitted urgency of the situation. Point 
number two shows a lack of understand- 
ing of proportions sufficient to cause the 
writer to suspect a considerable amount 
of lip-service or romantic idealism re- 
garding these proposals for securing 
world peace. It was felt that if this 
apparently unrealistic thinking is also 
true of high school students, it would 
provide a real problem and a real chal- 
lenge to the modern secondary school. 

This study attempted to ascertain stu- 
dent opinion in one large California 
high school on the same points as the 
adult surveys indicated above, and to 
determine how adequately this school 
was handling instruction in the prob- 
lems of world peace. The power of 
public opinion in determining our basic 
foreign policies has been demonstrated 
many times. It is important to re- 
member also that the majority of high 


4q By WILLIAM L WEITZEL 





4 Do you mean what we say about 
working for world peace? Are we 
willing to make the effort to under- 
stand what is involved and to ac- 
cept the logical implications of our 
alleged desires? There is much evi- 
dence that the majority of the Ameri- 
can people are merely doing wishful 
thinking while avoiding an honest 
consideration of the facts necessary 
to any sound conclusions as to our 
world responsibilities. 

Since high school students are 
somewhat above the average of our 
population, both in native ability and 
in information regarding world affairs. 
we must rely upon their influence to 
improve the level of understanding 
and informed thinking. This inter- 
esting, though not optimistic, report 
indicates that the idealistic aims 
expressed by the pupils of at least 
one high school still lack the support 
of an adequate factual basis, and 
that there is insufficient comprehen- 
sion of the logical consequence of 
their choices. 

Mr. Weitzel made the study in con- 
nection with the completion of his 
master’s degree at Stanford. He is 
now a teacher in the Bakersfield High 
School. 





school students will never receive any 
further formal education, and that all 
marked ballots are of equal importance. 
Thus, the primary significance of the 
study lies in how able the voting citizens 
of tomorrow are to make the difficult 
choices required of them in wisely and 
effectively carrying out the responsibili- 
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ties of citizens of a democracy in “one 
world.” 

To secure the information needed for 
this study, a questionnaire was used. 
The school and students involved were 
selected with considerable care in order 
to obtain as nearly an average or typi- 
cal cross section of high school student 
opinion as possible. The questionnaire 
was constructed from a series of facts 
and implications concerning five possi- 
ble procedures which might be followed 
by the United States in the interests of 
world peace. These procedures, ranging 
from very liberal to very conservative, 
were as follows: world government 
(United World Federalist plan) ; world 
government (Citizens Committee for 
United Nations Reform plan) ; United 
Nations (as it now exists) ; isolation- 
ist nationalism ; aggressive nationalism. 
The probable and unescapable impli- 
cations to be expected from the adop- 
tion of any of these proposals were 
established by consulting experts in the 
fields of history, foreign policy and 
international relations. Dr. Thomas A. 
Bailey, Professor of American Diplo- 
matic History, and Dr. C. Easton Roth- 
well, Research Professor and Vice- 
Chairman of the Hoover Library on 
War, Revolution, and Peace, both of 
Stanford University, were extremely 
helpful in this regard. 
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f Ki questionnaire was divided into 
three sections. One part asked the 
student to indicate which proposal of 
the five offered he considered best for 
his government to follow in the inter- 
ests of world peace. Another part was 
a test of the student’s factual infor- 
mation regarding the various choices 
offered him. The third section was an 
attitude survey designed to reveal the 
consistency and strength of the stu- 
dent’s attitudes on the inescapable impli- 
cations of the proposal of his choice. The 
results of the questionnaire are summar- 
ized in Table I. 

Of the 186 students who participated 
in this survey, 62 per cent favored 
some form of world government, as op- 
posed to 16 per cent who were in favor 
of continuing the United Nations as it 
is now organized. About 8 per cent 
were still inclined to favor a strictly 
nationalistic proposal, while another 8 
per cent offered a suggestion of their 
own. Less than 6 per cent were unable 
to decide or suggest. This would seem 
to indicate dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent United Nations, and either lack of 
knowledge of its possibilities or distrust 
of them. It would also seem to show 
strong confidence in some form of world 
government, which, in contrast to the 
other proposals, is the only type of pro- 
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Average 
Percentage of 
Accuracy Oonsistencyof Per Cent 
Per Cent of Basic Attitudes wit of In- 
Choosing Information PlanChosen de in 
Choice of Peace Proposal Each Possessed (in Per Cent) Attitudes 
Isolationist Nationalism (conservative)... 3.8 33.6 48. 28.5 
World Federalist Plan (very liberal) .......... 20.4 51.6 47.2 22.5 
Aggressive Nationalism (very 
SEP ee 43 35.7 40.6 42.2 
United Nations (liberal) ............................. 16.1 40.2 66.0 30.2 
C.C.U.N.R. Plan (very liberal) .................. 41.4 50.8 42.1 21.9 
Own Suggestion ...:....................... 8.1 0 0 0 
Could not decide or suggest........................... 5.9 0 0 0 
All groups ............... x TE ... 100.0 47.2 48.9 Bt 
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posal not yet tried out. It remained 
for other parts of the questionnaire to 
demonstrate whether this represented 
reasoned faith or romantic idealism. 


NE part of the questionnaire which 

shed light upon this question was a 
test of factual information about all the 
proposals offered. The students favor- 
ing the two types of world government 
were the best informed, while those 
favoring the two types of nationalism 
were the most poorly informed. How- 
ever, even the world government sup- 
porters, with top scores of 51 per cent 
accuracy, did not possess an impressive 
amount of basic information. 


Scores of attitudinal responses, de- 
signed to check on the student’s con- 
sistency and certainty of beliefs held, 
were secured by asking him to agree or 
disagree with certain implications of his 
choice. Scores of over 50 per cent in- 
consistency were obtained for all the 
groups except one, and the uncertainty 
ranged from 22 to 42 per cent. These 
facts seem to indicate relatively little 
firmness or dependability in any of the 
choices of means to world peace. 


In order that the reader may be in 
a position to understand the basis on 
which consistency was judged, there is 
given the following group of six repre- 
sentative statements as samples of those 
to which the pupils were asked to re- 
spond. After each there appears the 
distribution of these responses in re- 
lation to the kind of world authority 
previously chosen. 

If the United Nations organization 
were used as it was planned it should 
be used, it would probably be entirely 
satisfactory as an international organi- 
zation to secure world peace. 


(Since all choice groups except the 
U. N. group advocate some other 
method of securing world peace, we 
would expect them to disagree with this 
statement to be consistent. ) 


Per Cent Per Cent 


Agree Disagree Per Cent 

(inconsistent) (consistent) Uncertain 

World Federalists.. 55.3 26.3 18.4 

Gc. C. U. NAA........ 66.2 18.2 15.6 
Isolationist 

Nationalists ..... 57.2 0 42.8 
Aggressive 

Nationalists ..... 50.0 0 50.0 


Disagree Agree 
(inconsistent) (consistent) Uncertain 


United Nations...... 6.7 63.3 30.0 


A federal world government is im- 
practical and impossible at the present 
time because we have no true world 
community. 

Per Cent Per Cent 


Agree Disagree Per Cent 
(inconsistent) (consistent) Uncertain 


World Federalists 34.3 52.6 13.1 


Disagree Agree 
(inconsistent) (consistent) Uncertain 


United Nations...... 40.0 30.0 30.0 


(Since the term federal world govern- 
ment was used, the response of the 
C. C. U. N. R. group was not considered 
too significant. ) 


Since the United States has a mon- 
opoly of atomic power, it would not only 
be possible, but a good idea for us to 
bring about world peace by force or 
threat of force. 

Per Cent Per Cent 
Agree Disagree Per Cent 
(consistent) (inconsistent) Uncertain 
Aggressive 
Nationalists ~.... 25.0 25.0 50.0 


The Soviet-American conflict ts the 
chief obstacle to the success of the 
United Nations. It would continue to 
be the chief obstacle to the success of 
even a limited world government. 

Per Cent Per Cent 


Agree Disagree Per Cent 
(inconsistent) (consistent) Uncertain 


World Federalists.. 44.8 28.9 26.3 
CC. WER 61.0 20.8 18.2 


Disagree Agree 
(inconsistent) (consistent) Uncertain 
United Nations...... 30.0 26.7 43.3 


World government without Russia 
would probably be better than the pres- 
ent situation (United Nations) with 
Russia. 
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Per Cent Per Cent 
Disagree Agree Per Cent 
(inconsistent) (consistent) Uncertain 
World Federalists.. 50.1 21.0 28.9 
Gar th R....... 55.8 20.8 23.4 


Agree Disagree 
(inconsistent) (consistent) Uncertain 
United Nations...... 30.0 50.0 20.0 


The main fault of the United Nations 
lies in the Charter itself. 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Disagree Agree Per Cent 
(inconsistent) (consistent) Uncertain 
World Federalists.. 26.3 15.8 57.9 
0 eh Oe 36.4 19.5 44.1 


Agree Disagree 
(inconsistent) (consistent) Uncertain 
United Nations... 10.0 33.3 56.7 
(The high uncertainty is significant 
here, pointing to inadequate infor- 
mation. ) 


T will readily be noticed that those 

students adopting the most conserva- 
tive position (aggressive nationalism) 
were very nearly the least informed on 
factual information, were clearly the 
most uncertain in their attitudes, and 
were the least consistent in their re- 
sponses. Since they were the least con- 
sistent, one could assume that many of 
those choosing this most conservative 
position would be unable to support it 
if it actually came to a test. Since they 
also were the most uncertain in their 
attitudes, one could further assume that 
these students were susceptible to re- 
medial instruction. Finally, it is en- 
couraging to observe that this proposal 
received relatively insignificant support. 

The other conservative group (iso- 
lationist nationalism) made about aver- 
age scores for consistency and certainty. 
While there may or may not be any 
virtue in liberalism or conservatism, it 
is interesting to note that the two con- 
servative groups made clearly the 
poorest scores on factual information. 

The two groups of world government 
supporters not only made the highest 
scores on factual information, but were 
also the most certain in their attitudes. 
The World Federalist group was about 
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average in consistency, and those sup- 
porting the C. C. U. N. R. plan were 
somewhat below average in consistency. 
The factor of consistency is the signifi- 
cant one for these two groups, since, 
with the highest of factual information 
and highest certainty scores, one would 
expect at least better than average scores 
for consistency. But in spite of being 
better informed, and expressing more 
certainty, their considerable degree of 
inconsistency in accepting the probable 
implications of their choices makes one 
doubt both the realism and the stability 
of their choices. 


The United Nations supporters were 
slightly below average in factual infor- 
mation, were about average in certainty, 
but were clearly the most consistent in 
their responses. This combination of 
scores suggests more careful thinking, 
or more honest expression of opinion, 
or both. At least, under these circum- 
stances, consistency may be considered 
to be more nearly a real virtue. Their 
average standing in degree of certainty 
further suggests that they would be able 
to recognize the need to improve their 
factual knowledge. 


N summary, the primary implications 

for educators seem to lie in the alarm- 
ing paucity of factual information con- 
cerning current peace proposals, and the 
high inconsistency and uncertainty of 
belief, in contrast to the widespread 
willingness to support liberal policies 
and programs leading toward world 
peace. These facts would seem to bear 
out the contention that students today, 
as well as their elders, favor high- 
minded, high-sounding peace proposals, 
yet fail to understand them or the impli- 
cations that are carried with them. It 
would seem to indicate also that these 
students do not possess, at the time they 
leave high school, the knowledge neces- 
sary for the proper discharge of the re- 
sponsibilities of citizens of a democracy 
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in an atomic world. This typical high 
school, therefore, is not meeting its re- 
sponsibility to the voting citizens of 
tomorrow. 

It is entirely possible that many 
schools do not find themselves in the 
position revealed by the school in this 
study. However, it is hoped that a 
forward-looking high school such as 
this one, and any school which discovers 
similar inadequacies in its curriculum, 


to the citizens it is training. Perhaps 
time has already run out. Perhaps the 
lines of battle for that dreaded World 
War III are already drawn. But until 
we know this to be actually true, it is 
our duty as educators to make what 
contributions are possible to the mainte- 
nance of world peace. As one distin- 
guished American historian has said, 
“. . . the proper kind of education is 
a relatively cheap form of international 


will not long shirk its responsibilities life insurance.” 


“Road Maps of Industry” Available to Teachers Without Charge 


Colored charts dealing with current significant developments in economics are 
being made available free to teachers in secondary schools by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, nonprofit research institution with headquarters in New 
York. 

The weekly charts, which measure 844” x 11”, are reproduced in several colors 
and include the latest available statistics from government agencies and other 

, accredited sources. Each of the charts, called “Road Maps of Industry,” contains 
several paragraphs of explanation and credit as to the source of the statistics upon 
which the chart is based. They are published weekly, and are available without 
charge to those educators on the secondary school level who request them. 

Recent charts have dealt with the following subjects : 


Topic Source of Statistics 
i Income Payments to Individuals, Per Capita, 
Unised Beaten, TO aa i Department of Commerce 
i Consumers’ Prices, United States, 1914-1918... The Conference Board 
Output Per Man Hour, Selected Manufacturing 
} } a a RR ea lah RO. See Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Federal Receipts and Expenditures, United States, 
Wrap: Wes SOGD ii hn Treasury Department 
Work Stoppages by Union Affiliation, United 
OS ER Se Sealers Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Purchasing Value of the Dollar, United 
Sean, TOP a i heen Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Engineering News-Record 
The Conference Board 


The National Industrial Conference Board points out that the charts and sta- 
tistics which appear in most textbooks are at least a year old by the time the text- 
book manuscript is written or revised, edited, printed, and ready for distribution 
as a bound book. Some standard texts, it is noted, have not been revised for a 
number of years, a fact which makes the figures contained therein on cost of living, 
earnings and hours and national income “very much out of date.” On the other 
hand, the Board points out, the “Road Maps” are issued weekly and contain the 
latest statistics available on the subject charted. 

Teachers wishing to receive the charts regularly may write the Administrative 
Division of the National Industrial Conference Board at 247 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Distribution is limited to teachers specifically requesting them 
and quantity requests cannot be honored. Single copies will be sent as long as 
copies are in supply. 














The High School's Burden 


‘“ HAT are the five most im- 

portant problems of the high 
school ?” was the question recently put 
to some of us by another investigator. 
The educational woods are full of in- 
vestigators, but the real practitioners 
are few and far between. That it is far 
more restful to diagnose the case of the 
school than to do anything about it is 
evidenced by such treatises of the past 
decade as the Harvard Report, Edu- 
cation for All American Y outh, and The 
American High School. 

It is going to be interesting to see 
how the investigator in question picks 
out his five needles from the haystack 
of straws that is bound to blow his way. 

Which is remindful that just ten 
years ago a National Committee on Re- 
search in Secondary Education made a 
request of principals, superintendents, 
professors of secondary education, 
state high school inspectors, and such 
to suggest the problems of secondary 
education most needful of study and 
research. The Committee was then to 
tackle the most pressing problems. Im- 
agine the surprise of the surveyors 
when they received a total of 1,456 sug- 
gested problems, 997 of which remained 
after duplications had been eliminated. 

If one is brave enough to list five 
pressing problems of the high school, 
parhaps all he dares say is—here seem 
to be five problems; who is to say that 
they are the most pressing? This list 
was sent with such an apologetic note 
attached : 


IMPORTANT PROBLEMS AWAITING 
SOLUTION 
1. The problem of holding to high 
school graduation a greater percentage 
88 


4 By HAROLD SPEARS 





4 What are the most urgent problems 
that challenge the high schools? In 
this brief article, Dr. Harold Spears at- 
tempts to identify them and reduce 
them to their lowest terms of succinct 
definition. He holds that their solu- 
tion would end most of our troubles 
with the curriculum. 

Before coming to California, Dr. 
Spears was Director of Training for 
Secondary Teachers in the Montclair 
State Teachers College. He is now 
Assistant Superintendent in the San 
Francisco Schools. He is nationally 
known through his text on “The 
Emerging High School Curriculum” 
and other writings. He is also a mem- 
ber of the State Framework Commit- 
tee for the Curriculum. 





of the children who complete the ele- 
mentary school. 


2. The problem of accepting gra- 
ciously in the high school all the chil- 
dren who are sent up by the school 
below. 

3. The problem of using methods that 
respect the principles of learning and 
other findings of educational research 
and psychology. 

4. The problem of establishing with 
high school youth a genuine feeling of 
social responsibility or civic conscious- 
ness. 

5. The problem of establishing with 
high school youth a genuine respect for 
the dignity of labor. 


APPROACHING A SOLUTION 


If one gets out on a limb by trying 
to pick the five problems from the multi- 
tude, he is in an even more precarious 
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position when he wiggles around in at- 
tempting to state the solutions in a few 
simple paragraphs. The following ap- 
proaches indicate but a few of the obsta- 
cles to solution and only a sample of the 
means. The problem has been repeated 
in each case to facilitate reference. 


1. The problem of holding to high 
school graduation a greater per- 
centage of the children who com- 
plete the elementary school. 


The curriculum, which includes the 
abilities and attitudes of teachers, as well 
as the offerings, is fitted to only a por- 
tion of youth of high school age. The 
school is selective in both a scholastic 
and an economic sense. 


Let each state department set up an 
adequate curriculum staff that is sub- 
ject to call by the local community in 
curriculum revision, also protecting the 
local school against misunderstanding 
of local patrons in the case of measures 
of progress. 


2. The problem of accepting gra- 
ciously in the high school all the chil- 
dren who are sent up by the school 
below. 

Teachers continue to look at their 
new classes with surprise, as if to say, 
“Look what somebody did to me!” They 
speak of a “poor class” or a “good class.” 

School administration must be aware 
of the selective nature of teacher atti- 
tudes, and develop an in-service train- 
ing program to bring about a common 
acceptance of the human value of all 
youth, 


3. The problem of using methods 
that respect the principles of learn- 
ing and other findings of educational 
research and psychology. 

English teachers continue to empha- 
size the mechanics of formal grammar, 
even though research has shown that it 
fails to achieve correct usage in speech 
and composition. Teachers, in general, 
use failure as a threat even though re- 


search has shown that praise is a much 
greater force educationally than blame. 
Teachers, in general, use methods that 
would indicate learning is accomplished 
by passive rather than active procedures. 

Let state departments of education 
take the lead in outlawing unscientific 
methods that still persist in the schools. 
Let teacher training institutions ban in 
their own classrooms methods that 
deny the truths of educational research. 

4. The problem of establishing with 
high school youth a genuine feeling 
of social responsibility or civic con- 
sciousness. 

Most high school youth do not care 
to assume responsibility for a civic post 
in the school government if it demands 
time from pleasure or the necessity of 
enforcing regulations against friends. 
Most high school youth like the security 
of teacher-dominated study halls and 
auditoriums. 

Extend practice in government into 
all aspects of the school life, and tie it 
into the more formal classroom instruc- 
tion in citizenship. 

5. The problem of establishing with 
high school youth a genuine respect 
for the dignity of labor. 

A third to a half of high school youth 
take a course leading to the professions 
or semi-professions, even though less 
than 10 per cent of the workers are in 
those fields. That the dignity of labor 
is dimmed by the glamour of a white 
collar job with most high school youth 
is not now the concern of the majority 
of high school teachers. 

Establish curricular offerings bal- 
anced properly with the occupational 
distribution of the workers in the com- 
munity, and gear a guidance program 
into this practical curriculum. At pres- 
ent, guidance programs are ineffective 
in solving this problem because the cur- 
riculum encourages the misconception 
of the world of work. 








CONCLUSION 


If these five problems are solved, 
there will be no curriculum problem. 
Therefore, it does not deserve separate 
billing. Furthermore, I did not list the 
problem of financial support. If the 
school ever gives the public the returns 
upon its investment that are asked for 
in the solution of these five problems, 
then there will be so much good will de- 
veloped for the school that financial sup- 
port will be forthcoming without effort 
on our part. We do not deserve more 
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money until we pay returns on the 
present investment in high school edu- 
cation. 

This presentation is but an introduc- 
tion to this question of the problem of 
the modern secondary school serving in 
a maximum way its community. The 
author suggests that such an outline 
might be used as the basis of a county 
conference or an institute program in 
which the conference procedure would 
be set up to enable those attending to 
become working participants in the 
meeting. 
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Ten Major Educational Events of 1948 


1. Decision of General Dwight D. Eisenhower to join the educational pro- 


fession. 


2. Election of an Administration and Congress friendly to teachers and public 
education, and pledged to enacting far-reaching social welfare legislation. 

3. Higher education’s triple-miracle of holding the veterans through the junior 
and senior years, attracting new flocks of younger students from the high schools, 
and accommodating a new peak of 2,410,000 students. 

4. Resignation of Commissioner of Education Studebaker from the Office of 
Education—one incident in a series of protests against political control of education. 

5. The 8-1 Supreme Court decision prohibiting religious instruction in public 


schools. 


6. Introduction of sodium fluoride for children’s teeth—the first national con- 
cern shown for dental health of children in our history. 

7. Intensified struggle between labor and management for control of education 
and the mind of the student—witnessed by intensification of school-relations pro- 
grams of the National Association of Manufacturers, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 


AFL, and CIO. 


8. Passage by the U. S. Senate of the Federal aid to education bill—the first 
positive act by the Congress on an issue which had been pending for a quarter of a 


century. 


9. The persistent and frequently successful effort of Negroes to get what they 
believe is their rightful share of “equal education” in public and higher educational 


institutions. 


10. Re-awakening to the need for creative citizenship education—exemplified by 
such projects as the Freedom Train tour and the zeal for democracy activities in 
Pennsylvania, Nevada, Virginia, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire. 














Parent Participation ina 


Health Program srereascon 


HE Thomas A. Edison High 

School is one of three high schools 
in the city of Fresno. It is a six-year 
school of 1,300 pupils. It is situated 
“across the tracks.” Because it is so 
located, it is a school of many nationali- 
ties, having representatives of all the 
races of the world. There are twenty- 
seven different nationalities in the 
school. Thirty-five per cent of the stu- 
dents of the school are Negro, 27 per 
cent are Mexican, 10 per cent Oriental ; 
and the greater part of the remaining 
28 per cent are Caucasian, largely of 
Italian and Russian-German extraction. 
The others represent most of the re- 
maining nations of the world. 

Many of our students are now the 
second and third generation removed 
from the land of their fathers. Many 
changes have taken place in pupil atti- 
tudes since the school days of their 
parents, many of whom were students 
at Edison. However, we also have many 
in our school who have recently come 
from their native lands. 

We have students who attend our 
school from every sort of living quar- 
ters. Some are from beautiful homes. 
The larger part of them come from less 
than average homes which are usually 
neat and clean. Far too many live in 
tent camps on the edge of the city, as 
well as in small and unsanitary quarters 
within the city. 

This is a cross section of the type of 
school in which Mrs. Flo Emery, the 
nurse, and I, the health coérdinator, 
plan the health program. Mrs. Emery 
is at school about two hours each morn- 
ing. I have two periods a day for health 
work. The deans and counselors are of 





4q How can the support of both com- 
munity and faculty be secured for a 
codéperative health education pro- 
gram? The advantages of such co- 
operation as achieved in the Clovis 
District were indicated in the January 
number of the JOURNAL. The pre- 
liminary steps necessary to assure 
the desired support may require care- 
ful planning and direction. 


Since various departments of the 
school are involved, someone must 
assume the responsibility of codrdi- 
nating the services and guiding the 
teamwork. The administration must 
obviously lend clear and positive ap- 
proval. But there still remains the 
community to be considered. Home 
sanitation and parental responsibili- 
ties cannot be ignored, if health edu- 
cation is to be effective. Certain so- 
cial problems can be met only through 
proper sex education. There will al- 
most certainly be misinterpretation 
and alarm over reports of such things 
unless leaders in the community are 
prepared in advance to understand 
and approve. 


This article relates how these diffi- 
culties were frankly recognized and 
honestly met in a community that 
would generally be considered un- 
usually difficult. Miss Nettie Scott, the 
author, is a popular biology teacher 
who also serves as health codrdinator 
in the school described. Since it has 
been the editor's fortune to visit the 
school both “before” and “after,” he 
ventures the opinion that the author 
is overmodest in her references to the 
progress achieved. 
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great assistance to us, and the teachers 
are of inestimable value in working so 
closely with the students, detecting signs 
of abnormal conditions and referring 
them to us, as well as continually 
striving to create better health habits 
among the boys and girls. Over it all 
we have a principal who is very sympa- 
thetic toward our health work. 

Mrs. Emery is very understanding 
of these people and in her home calls 
usually creates a feeling of friendship 
and cooperation between the parent and 
the school. She works through many of 
the agencies, always trying to obtain aid 
for the student who cannot get aid at 
home. 

In carrying out the health program of 
our school, we meet many obstacles. 
The one that seems to be the hardest to 
combat is the lack of interest of many 
of the parents. I believe that this is usu- 
ally caused by lack of finances and by 
ignorance of health facts. 


E try to educate the boys and girls 

to stay at home if they have a bad 
cold, but to school they come with a 
temperature often over 100 degrees. 
The nurse will exclude Carmelita, who 
has such a temperature, and in the after- 
noon when she makes a home call, 
Carmelita will be doing the family wash- 
ing out in the yard and taking care of 
all the children of the neighborhood 
while the mothers go to town. 


Donald comes to us complaining of 
a pain in his side. We give him a re- 
ferral to the clinic and an excuse to leave 
school to go to the clinic. In a few days 
he shows up again in the office, still com- 
plaining of his pain. Did he go to the 
clinic? No. His mother did not have 
. time to take him. 

Surveys in the schools show that 
many of our students come to school 
without breakfast. This is sometimes 
because of money problems, but more 
often because of negligence and poor 
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training and management on the part 
of the parents. 

The West Side Exchange Club has 
undertaken the task of providing free 
dental work for our needy children. Dr. 
Frank Wong, a young dentist, who was 
a former Edison student, does this work 
at cost. We find Manuel with bleeding 
gums and three teeth decayed to the 
roots. We make all arrangements for 
him to be taken care of by Dr. Wong. 
He keeps two appointments and then 
Dr. Wong’s nurse reports that he did 
not keep the third. A check with Manuel 
reveals the fact that his mother wanted 
to go to town that day, so Manuel had 
to stay with the children. 


Another problem which goes back to 
the home is the increasing number of 
pregnancies that we are finding among 
our girls. We do not think that it is any 
greater problem with us than with most 
schools, but we feel that it is a problem 
that must be met, even if the results are 
slow. 

Facing such problems as these, it 
seemed that if we were to get any re- 
sults in working with the boys and girls 
we have now, we must get the assistance 
of the parent. This is why we planned 
for parent participation in our Edison 
health program. 


Early last spring I first brought these 
problems to Stuart M. White, our 
principal, and made the suggestion that 
we conduct a series of meetings for 
parents at the school. We discussed 
carefully all the possibilities of such 
meetings. While Mr. White sounded out 
school people and doctors of the com- 
munity for their opinions, I took the 
problem to Dr. Elizabeth Kelley, Con- 
sultant on Health Education for the 
Community Health Project. I found 
that Dr. Dorothy Lottridge, consulting 
physician for the Project, was also very 
much interested in the plan. Before 
school closed, we had a luncheon meet- 
ing attended by Dr. Kelley, Dr. Lott- 
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ridge, the members of the adminis- 
tration of our school, the nurse, and 
myself. 


— school closed, Mrs. Emery 
and I met with the Edison High 
School Advisory Board, and with the 
help of Mr. White we laid the plan be- 
fore these men. 


The Edison Advisory Board is a 
group of men, mostly parents, repre- 
senting many of the nationalities of the 
school, who meet with Mr. White once 
a month to discuss problems of the 


school and community. We have no 
P. T.A. 


As soon as school started in Sep- 
tember, with the help of Dr. Kelley, 
Dr. Lottridge, and Dr. Edith Lindley, 
also of the Community Health Project, 
we worked out a tentative program of 
four meetings to be held early in the 
fall. Again Dr. Kelley and I met with 
the Advisory Board, who voted to sup- 
port our plan and to help advertise the 
meetings throughout the community. 

We next convened a special meeting 
of our school health committee. Their 
aid was solicited. A faculty meeting 
with Dr. Lindley as the speaker, was 
held to acquaint the whole faculty with 
the plan. Students were informed of 
the meetings. They took home letters 
from the principal and copies of the 
program to their parents. Mrs. Emery 
contacted the P. T. A. members of the 
elementary schools in the Edison dis- 
trict. Many mothers’ groups of the 
community were contacted. The Ad- 
visory Board had announcements made 
through the West Fresno churches and 
clubs. The school paper carried weekly 
announcements which were highlighted 
with health cartoons. The Evening 
High School citizenship classes were 
given announcements of the program. 
Arrangements were made with the 
Scholarship Chapter of the school to 
maintain a nursery class each evening 


for young children who came with their 
parents. 


Following is the program that we had 
to offer : 


ProGRAM OF HEALTH MEETINGS 
Epison Hicu Scuoor Soctat HALi 
Fay 1948 


Tuesday, October 26, 8:00 p. m. 

Panel Discussion 

Subject: What Is the Health Picture of 
Our Students? 

Speakers: Mr. Stuart White, Discussion 
Leader. Dr. Elizabeth Kelley, Dr. 
Frank Wong, Dr. Earl Meyers, Mr. 
William Bigby, Mrs. Flo Emery, Miss 
Nettie Scott 

Film: Teacher Observation 


Monday, November 1, 8:00 p. m. 

Symposium and Discussion 

Subject: Teeth, Nutrition, Rest, and Colds 

Speakers: Dr. Charles Howard, Discus- 
sion Leader. Dr. Hugo Kulstad, Miss 
Louise Porch, Dr. Frank Wong, Dr. 
Evelyn Buchheim 

Film: The Student Flier 

Records: Made in California for the 
Dental Association by Amos and Andy, 
Bob Hope, and Bing Crosby 


Tuesday, November 9, 8:00 p. m. 
Panel Discussion 
Subject: Our Youth (Adolescence) 
Speakers: Dr. Collins Burnett, Mrs. Nor- 
man Henderson, Miss Willa Marsh 
Film: Shy Guy 


Monday, November 22, 8 :00 p. m. 
Discussion 
Subject: Family Relations 
Speakers: Dr. Dorothy Lottridge, Dr. 
John Kessell 


Films: Human Growth and Menstruation 


WE felt very fortunate in having 
the speakers who so graciously 
consented to give us their time for these 
meetings. We drew on Fresno State 
College for help from Miss Porch and 
Mrs. Henderson from the Home Eco- 
nomics Department, and Dr. Burnett 
from the Psychology Department. Miss 
Marsh is the Dean of Women of the 
Fresno Junior College. Dr. Buchheim 
is from the Fresno City and County 
Health Department. Dr. Howard is the 
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president of the Dental Association and 
Dr. Kulstad is from the State Health 
Department. Dr. Lottridge and her 
husband, Dr. John Kessell, are local 
physicians. Dr. Lottridge is also con- 
nected with the College and the Cali- 
fornia Community Health Project. Dr. 
Meyers is a former Edison student, who 
is now a physician on our west side. 
Mr. Bigby is a parent, a member of the 
Advisory Board and prominent in local 
affairs. ' 


T is, indeed, difficult to measure the 

resultant values of these meetings as 
yet. It seems that often in such an 
undertaking we do not attain all of the 
results that we hope for, but we are 
often compensated by remote but far- 
reaching results that are of great value. 

In the first place, the attendance at 
the meetings did not reach our hopes. 
We had an average attendance of fifty. 
Many of the same people attended all of 
the meetings, and some who did not 
come until the last expressed regret that 
they had missed the others. 

However, from those who attended 
these meetings, I feel that we now have 
a nucleus of parents who could be of 
great assistance to us in any further 
community work that we may attempt. 

We had a very strong desire to reach 
the type of parent who has no great 
interest in school or health, but the ones 
that we wanted most to reach in most 
cases were not the ones who attended. 

One of the major results that we 
wished to get from this project was the 
“go ahead signal’ to teach more about 
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family relations in the school. In pre- 
paring for the last two meetings on 
adolescence and family relations, stu- 
dents were asked in some of their 
classes to write problems to which they 
would like to know the answer. The 
questions were the same questions al- 
ways asked by the high school student. 
Over and over again, they asked for 
more education in family relations. 

We did get the consent of those who 
attended the last meeting to allow such 
pictures as Menstruation and the Ore- 
gon film, Human Growth, to be shown 
in the school. A representation of the 
City Council of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation who attended the family re- 
lations meeting also voted for the use 
of these films in the schools. 

The students showed a great interest 
in the meetings. After each one, my 
students in biology asked about them 
and we usually followed up by a dis- 
cussion of the topic discussed the night 
before. Some students asked for special 
permission to attend and were allowed 
tc come. One boy covered them for the 
school paper. 


OMETHING very apparent was 

the friendliness and good feeling at 
the gatherings. I believe it strengthened 
the relationship between the attending 
local physicians and dentists and our 
school; the relationship of the parents 
to the school; and the relationship of 
all to one another—the principal, the 
teachers, the parents, and those from 
outside who helped to guide us through 
this series of interesting meetings. 


The Office of Education has started issuing an occasional circular entitled 
“Adult Education Ideas,” each issue of which contains a lead article and several 
other practical suggestions. Local directors of adult education and others inter- 
ested in this field can be placed on the mailing list by writing Homer Kempfer, 
Division of Secondary Education, Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 














A Community College in 


Action 


HEN in 1944 the Long Beach 

Junior College and the Adult 
Education Department became the 
Long Beach City College, there was no 
intent to disguise the fact that the new 
institution was, and still is, a junior col- 
lege. Neither did the change in name 
indicate an attempt to masquerade as 
a four-year, degree-granting institution, 
nor did it represent an ambition to gain 
the status of a four-year college in the 
future. The change in name symbol- 
ized a change in philosophy, objectives, 
organization, and structure. 

The Long Beach City College repre- 
sents the embodiment of all public edu- 
cation in Long Beach designed to meet 
the needs of individuals above high 
school age. There is little reason to 
designate such an institution as a junior 
college when less than 20 per cent of its 
full-time students and less than 2 per 
cent of all its students go on to a uni- 
versity or four-year college. Certainly, 
its services are neither junior nor pre- 
paratory to training in a senior college. 
The Long Beach City College repre- 
sents the culmination of formal edu- 
cation for most of its students. 

As the name implies, the services of 
the Long Beach City College are de- 
signed to meet the needs of the people 
of Long Beach and its immediate en- 
virons. It is a local institution which 
focuses its attention primarily upon the 
needs found within the community. 


The need for such an institution arose 
from the drastic changes which occurred 
in Long Beach during the war. The 
huge influx of war workers, the return 
of one hundred thousand veterans at 
the end of the war, the tremendous 


4 By GEORGE E. DOTSON 





4 As the varied functions of the junior 
college have become clearly recog- 
nized, their very diversity has created 
confusion. How can students of such 
wide differences in ability and pur- 
pose be served equally well in the 
same institution? Too often, one func- 
tion has been emphasized at the ex- 
pense of others. It is refreshing to read 
here an account of a plan of organiza- 
tion which frankly recognizes the 
difficulties and provides means of 
serving the various student groups 
with a minimum of confusion as to 
major purposes. 

Dr. George Dotson completed his 
doctorate at Stanford University, with 
major specialization in guidance and 
personnel. He served for some time 
as Registrar and Director of Guidance 
at the San Diego State College, before 
accepting his present position as Di- 
rector of the Long Beach City College. 
The plan of organization, which he de- 
scribes, has been in process of de- 
velopment for the past four years, and 
subjected to the severe test of meeting 
the needs of great numbers of return- 
ing veterans as well as those of the 
normal groups of students coming 
directly from high school. 





growth of the city, and the rapid de- 
velopment of the city as a commercial 
and industrial center, created serious 
problems in rendering suitable edu- 
cational services to youth, young adults, 
and adults in the Long Beach area. 

In the year 1947-1948 the Long 
Beach City College served 31,401 differ- 
ent individuals* aid reported 6,849 in 


* Excluding duplications in enrollment. 
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average daily attendance. Many stu- 
dents could not be accommodated within 
existing facilities during the daytime. 
Classes began at eight o’clock in the 
morning and continued until ten o’clock 
at night daily. Day and evening classes 
were held on 60 sites. With the open- 
ing of the fall semester in September, 
1947, 13,080 full-time and part-time 
students enrolled in classes. Many of 
these were, of course, part-time students 
who were engaged.in codperative and 
apprenticeship classes. Approximately 
four thousand were full-time students. 

The Long Beach City College con- 
sists of three instructional divisions: 
the Liberal Arts Division, the Business 
and Technology Division, and the Gen- 
eral Adult Division. It also includes a 
service division known as the Division 
of Student Personnel Services. Each 
division operates under an administra- 
tive dean who is responsible to the di- 
rector of the City College; and each 
division has its own staff, equipment, 
and facilities. Methods of instruction 
and standards of achievement vary 
among the instructional divisions and 
are determined by the needs of students 
enrolled. 


The sharp delineation of function 
observed in this program would appear, 
at first, to be uneconomic and lacking 
in unity. Actually, the reverse is true. 
Overlapping of offerings and dupli- 
cation of equipment are reduced to the 
minimum. 

The three aspects of the City College 
program are so widely divergent that 
one might expect two or more distinct 
institutions to carry on their varied 
functions within a city of this size. 
Rivalry and competition might well be 
the outcome of such an arrangement. 
It has, therefore, seemed advisable to 
gather the entire program of post-high 
school education into a single insti- 
tution which would provide closer co- 
ordination and to separate the three 
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main functional areas into discrete di- 
visions. The aim of this plan is to pre- 
serve the unique characteristics and 
standards of each phase of the program 
and make certain that no part of it shall 
be submerged or destroyed by another. 

The Liberal Arts Division. The 
offerings of this division are of a dual 
nature. They provide, on the one hand, 
typical freshman and sophomore courses 
for students who desire to complete four 
years of college. On the other hand, 
they offer courses which are more ap- 
propriate for those who do not con- 
template a four-year college program. 

The importance of this last type of 
offering is not to be taken lightly. Sta- 
tistics show that throughout the United 
States not more than one-half of the 
students who enter college graduate. 
Scarcely one-fourth of those who en- 
roll as freshmen in junior colleges ever 
register as juniors in any college. 

It is apparent that thoughtful at- 
tention must be given to the develop- 
ment of courses better suited to the 
needs of the majority of students who 
will terminate their education in Long 
Beach. Courses of this nature must 
represent something more than simpli- 
fied versions of typical university 
courses. They must be designed to in- 
clude materials which are concrete, 
practical, and useful in the life of the 
student. They must not be filled with 
abstractions and highly theoretical 
concepts. 

It must be recognized that students 
are (or will be) citizens, live in social 
groups, and find it necessary to get 
along with other people. Most of them 
will become homemakers and will seek 
gainful employment. All have need for 
achieving personal and social adjust- 
ment, and all must develop cultural and 
recreational interests which will enable 
them to select worthwhile leisure ac- 
tivities and outlets. 
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The offerings of the Liberal Arts Di- 
vision may be variously characterized as 
academic, liberal, cultural, pre-profes- 
sional or included in the broad field of 
general education—whether they be 
classified as university parallel or termi- 
nal education. Here, as in most insti- 
tutions, insufficient attention has been 
given to the development of terminal 
courses. One of the most challenging 
tasks facing the institution lies in this 
field. 

The Business and Technology Di- 
vision. The offerings of this division 
are entirely vocational and technical in 
outlook. The division does not strive to 
pattern its courses after those offered 
by colleges and universities nor will it 
shape any of its offerings to the end that 
they may carry transfer credit. 

One of the fundamental character- 
istics of the program of this division lies 
in the practical nature of its offerings. 
Its goals are, above all, not academic. 
The concepts taught are the result of 
careful selection, and are presented in 
the light of practical application to job 
situations. For example, safety edu- 
cation is not taught in a classroom as 
a thing apart from the job: instead, the 
student is carefully instructed regard- 
ing the principles of health and safety 
as he performs various tasks under job 
conditions. He is shown how to prevent 
accident and injury at the time he actu- 
ally faces the situation which involves 
risk. 


The program of the division is neither 
based upon tradition nor derived from 
the finespun ideas of theorists. It is de- 
veloped through the cooperative plan- 
ning with advisory committees com- 
posed of representatives of business, 
industry, labor, and education who have 
made important contributions by assist- 
ing with: (1) the outlining of pro- 
cedures for the selection of students, 
(2) the planning of courses, and (3) the 
definition of training standards which 


relate to a given trade or field of en- 
deavor. An advisory committee, chosen 
for these purposes, exists within each 
training area in the division, whether 
it be in the field of technology or busi- 
ness. These committees have shown 
remarkable enthusiasm and faithfulness 
in the performance of their functions. 

Standards of achievement are not 
academic in nature, but they are none- 
theless respectable. They are closely re- 
lated to rigidly maintained standards 
of job performance, and are often more 
exacting than those applied in more tra- 
ditional academic courses. 

The need for workers in Long Beach 
in aircraft, petroleum, shipbuilding, and 
construction industries, in business, in 
local government, and in personal serv- 
ice enterprises determines the scope and 
variety of the offerings of the division. 
The program changes from time to time 
as the needs of the community vary. 
Training in a given area is offered only 
for so long and to such an extent as job 
opportunities for graduates exist. Stu- 
dents are prepared to meet employment 
standards which prevail in the sur- 
rounding metropolitan area. Related 
courses in English, mathematics, sci- 
ence, economics, history, and govern- 
ment are built around the student’s vo- 
cational interests, needs, and objectives. 
Wherever possible the student’s train- 
ing program includes practical work 
experience. 

The Business and Technology Di- 
vision consists of two subdivisions, the 
Business Institute and the Technical 
Institute—each falling under the leader- 
ship of an associate dean who reports 
to the divisional dean. 


The Business Institute offers short- 
term curricula in the fields of book- 
keeping-accounting and in calculator 
operation. It also offers longer term 
curricula leading to the associate in arts 
degree in each of the following fields: 
accounting, advertising, apparel mer- 
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chandising, business administration, 
dental office assisting,* insurance under- 
writing (multiple life, life, property, 
and casualty ), interior decoration, medi- 
cal office assisting,* personnel tech- 
nology, real estate, retailing, retail man- 
agement, stenographic-secretarial, and 
traffic and transportation. The offerings 
of the Business Institute fall into the 
following categories: 


Accounting: principles of accounting, partner- 
ship and corporation bookkeeping, pay roll 
and sales tax, federal tax accounting, and 
income tax. 


Distributive Education: salesmanship—ap- 
plied, retail, and sales problems ; merchan- 
dising—apparel, retail, and merchandising 
analysis; interior decoration; textiles and 
fabrics; textures and finishes; transpor- 
tation—principles, methods, procedures, 
and transportation law ; traffic methods and 
trafic procedures; insurance—principles, 
life underwriting, career underwriting, 
business, tax, property, accident and health, 
and casualty insurance; real estate— 
survey, law, appraisals, agency manage- 
ment, and real estate and land economics ; 
advertising—copy, layout, media, and 
advertising administration; retail record 
keeping ; economics of retailing; consumer 
economics; pre-Christmas sales training ; 
and retail operation and management. 


Secretarial Training and General Office Prac- 
tice: shorthand, typing, receptionist pro- 
cedures, PBX training, dictating machines, 
duplicating machines, calculating machines, 
filing, penmanship, fundamental skills de- 
velopment, personality development, and 
business forms. 

Business Administration: management prob- 
lems, junior executive conferences, organi- 
zation and operation of business, industrial 
management, elements of supervision, 
leadership training, personnel office pro- 
cedures, training techniques, labor legis- 
lation, job analysis, interviewing tech- 
niques, labor economics, and personnel 
management. 


The Technical Institute offers cur- 
ricula leading to the associate in arts 
degree in the following fields: aero- 
nautics, auto body repair, auto me- 
chanics, carpentry, Diesel maintenance 


* These offerings postponed until 1949-1950. 
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and repair, drafting, electricity, elec- 
tronics, food preparation, furniture up- 
holstery, machine tools, naval shipyard 
apprenticeship, radio communications, 
radio maintenance, refrigeration, sheet 
metal, and welding. The offerings of 
the Technical Institute fall into the fol- 
lowing major categories : 

Aeronautics: aircraft design, construction, 
maintenance, and repair. 

Construction Trades: carpentry, mill cabinet, 
brick masonry, painting and decorating, 
plastering, lathing, plumbing, sheet metal, 
and the electrical trades. 

Design, Drafting, and Technical Illustration: 
naval, mechanical, architectural, and trade 
drawing. 

Electricity: marine and industrial electricity, 
electrical installation, and instrument re- 
pair. 

Furniture: trade upholstery. 

Graphic Arts: printing, photography. 

Machine Tool: machine shop. 

Mathematics: trade mathematics. 

Mechanical Maintenance: automobile me- 
chanics, auto body repair, Diesel me- 
chanics, Diesel maintenance. 

Metal Working: sheet metal. 

Personal Service: trade cooking, trade bak- 
ing, waitress and hostess training, clean- 
ing and pressing, dental technician, meat 
cutting, sanitation for food handlers. 

Petroleum Technology: exploration, market- 
ing, distribution, production, drilling, and 
refining. 

Radio: radio communications, radio elec- 
tronics, radio servicing, electronics applied 
to radio and radar, and television. 

Refrigeration: principles of refrigeration, re- 
frigeration maintenance and repair, air con- 
ditioning and ventilation. 

Ship Construction and Repair: trade theory, 
boatbuilding, design and lofting. 

Welding: arc and gas welding, welding engi- 
neering. 


As previously indicated, the Business 
and Technology Division features train- 
ing closely related to work experience. 
With the exception of the students en- 
rolled in vocational-preparatory classes, 
practically all of the four thousand stu- 
dents enrolled within the division at any 
one time are working in full-time or 
part-time positions while attending 
school. Approximately one thousand 
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are enrolled in apprenticeship training 
curricula and the remainder are either 
enrolled in the codperative education 
program of the division or employed 
full time and are taking supplementary 
training to increase their proficiency in 
their present occupational field. 


The largest single apprentice training 
program is carried on in cooperation 
with the United States Naval Shipyard 
at Terminal Island. Here 275 ap- 
prentices work three weeks in the vari- 
ous shops on Terminal Island and spend 
the fourth week of each month, with 
full pay, in related training conducted 
by the Technical Institute. At the end 
of a four-year apprenticeship, individual 
apprentices qualify for the associate in 
arts degree and for employment by the 
Navy in a civilian capacity in one of 
the nineteen shipyard trades for which 
training is available. 

Illustrative of an apprentice training 
program conducted by the Business 
Institute is the one in which 150 ap- 
prentices are now enrolled in account- 
ing. At the end of a four-year ap- 
prenticeship these apprentices will also 
be eligible for the associate in arts de- 
gree and prepared to take the exami- 
nation for the C. P. A. certificate. 

One rather unique feature of the vo- 
cational education program in the City 
College is that credit is granted for work 
experience and is applicable toward the 
associate in arts degree. 

The General Adult Division. The 
offerings of this division provide edu- 
cational opportunities for mature per- 
sons of the community who desire to 
prolong the benefits of education 
throughout life. Participants in this 
program come from all walks of life 
and are of all ages. They vary in edu- 
cational background from those with 
little or no schooling to those who have 
earned advanced university degrees. 
The principal admission requirements 


are: (1) appropriate maturity ; (2) in- 
terest and desire to learn; and (3) 
seriousness of purpose. 

The program in this area is ex- 
ceptionally flexible and sensitive to 
community interests and needs. The 
community is quick to recognize weak- 
ness which may arise in the program 
and equally quick to appreciate its 
values. The City College does not need 
to look to academic tradition for a means 
of evaluating its program. Instead, it 
can measure its effectiveness by the de- 
gree of enthusiasm with which the com- 
munity is willing to support its program. 

Between five and six thousand indi- 
viduals are usually actively partici- 
pating in the program of this division 
at any given time. In 1947-1948 over 
fifteen thousand people enrolled in its 
classes during the year. Those who en- 
roll do so because of a desire to gain 
greater insight into the problems of 
parenthood, home and family life; to 
enrich their lives through participation 
in community programs in music, 
drama, forums, arts, and crafts; to im- 
prove their competence as citizens; to 
develop wholesome leisure-time activi- 
ties; or to complete requirements for 
deferred high school graduation. 

Integrated closely with the General 
Adult Division is the program of the 
Long Beach Evening High School 
which utilizes the offerings of the three 
instructional divisions of the City Col- 
lege to enrich the opportunities which 
it provides adults seeking to earn a high 
school diploma. 

The General Adult Division further 
extends the sphere of its usefulness by 
bringing to the community, through the 
extension services of other colleges and 
universities, offerings which could not 
otherwise be obtained locally. It takes 
full responsibility for promoting, or- 
ganizing, publicizing, and locally ad- 
ministering programs of this nature. 
The University of California Extension 
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Division is now serving eight hundred 
students in Long Beach under these 
auspices. This provides an opportunity 
for graduates of the City College to con- 
tinue their education beyond the sopho- 
more year in Long Beach and it pro- 
vides a splendid medium for in-service 
training to the employees of the Long 
Beach Unified School District. 

In brief, the General Adult Division 
is in essence a community service di- 
vision which devetes its energies to all 
phases of lifelong learning throughout 
the community. It is as much concerned 
with promoting needed services by other 
existing agencies as it is in carrying 
them on itself. 

The Division of Student Personnel 
Services. The activities of this division 
cut across the program of all three of 
the instructional divisions. Its organi- 
zation and function is unique in that the 
many activities related to the counsel- 
ing and welfare of students are united 
within its program. In fact, all contacts 
with students, other than that of in- 
struction, come within its purview. 

Under the direction of the Dean of 
Student Personnel the staff of this di- 
vision, which includes 17 certificated 
and 22 classified employees, serve the 
needs of the entire City College. The 
idea basic to the organization of this 
program is that student personnel work 
requires a high degree of competence 
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and specialized training. Consequently, 
the members of the certificated staff 
have been chosen with meticulous care 
to perform the tasks at hand. Each 
member of that staff has undergone 
from one to three years of specialized 
graduate training in the field of student 
personnel. 

The functions of the Division of Stu- 
dent Personnel Services include all ac- 
tivities related to the admission and 
orientation of new students, regis- 
tration, testing, counseling, record keep- 
ing, placement, student health, student 
housing, loans and grants of aid, stu- 
dent personnel research, and the co- 
ordination of the extracurricular pro- 
gram upon a college-wide basis. All 
contacts with high schools and insti- 
tutions of higher education are carried 
on through the Dean of Student Per- 
sonnel. The services of this division are 
a great factor in achieving the unifi- 
cation of the widespread activities of the 
three instructional divisions within the 
community. 

The Division of Student Personnel 
Services operates two guidance centers, 
one of which includes a Veterans Ad- 
visement Center and a very fine testing 
laboratory. It furnishes unified counsel- 
ing and guidance services to all of the 
principal campuses, where the Long 
Beach City College operates during the 
day or evening. 


Stockton’s Pay Scale for Teachers of Adults 


At Stockton, California, part-time teachers of adults are located on the regular 
salary scale according to training and experience. This annual salary divided by 
1,400 (175 teaching days x 8 hours per day) gives the rate per working hour. 
Teachers are paid for both class and preparation time. Assignments requiring 
heavy preparation draw one and one-half hours of preparation pay in addition to 
each hour of class time. Assignments requiring less preparation, such as laboratory 
and shop courses, draw less preparation pay down to one-half hour for each hour 
of class time. Under this scheme a teacher on maximum salary with a doctor's 
degree assigned to a heavy-preparation class could earn as high as $17.50 per two- 
hour class. The minimum is $6.30 and the average about $7.50 per session.—Adult 


Education Ideas. 

















Building a Program of Inter- 
cultural Education 4 By STEWART G. COLE 


HE intercultural suggestions that 
follow are not presented as a pro- 

gram to be imposed upon a public 
school system. Any educational plan 
that has value must grow out of the 
particular needs of a local school sys- 
tem, and ought to be developed by 
skilled leaders within that system. 

Neither are these suggestions ade- 
quately representative of the wide range 
of program-planning for a particular 
school system. For instance, there could 
not be included here the elements that 
would have to be considered in develop- 
ing an appropriate intercultural cur- 
riculum. That assignment is an am- 
bitious job for many experts working 
together over a long period of time. 

The purposes in preparing this memo- 
randum are introductory to the basic 
task. In the first place, it provides school 
leaders a way of thinking about their 
responsibilities for democracy. Second, 
it indicates the necessity for consider- 
ing the amazing varieties of peoples and 
culture groups that make up America, 
their intergroup tensions and conflicts, 
and how these peoples and their chil- 
dren can be educated to become intelli- 
gent and cooperative in the American 
way of life. Third, it outlines important 
factors that are involved in building a 
program of intercultural education for 
a local school system. 


PRINCIPLES OF A PROGRAM OF 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


1. The basic purpose of public edu- 
cation is to help equip children, youth, 
and adults to become good and intelli- 


gent citizens in the American way of 
life. 





q One of the greatest potential assets 
of our American democracy is the rich 
diversity of our cultural elements and 
sources, At the same time, lack of 
tolerant understanding threatens to 
turn these potential values into a 
menace to the integrity and funda- 
mental spirit of our national life. Ex- 
perimental programs in certain of our 
schools, aimed at developing under- 
standing and appreciation of our vari- 
ous cultural elements, have brought 
impressively successful results. 

The way in which such a program 
can be built is described in this ar- 
ticle. The author, Dr. Stewart Cole, 
has appeared before many California 
audiences and is in demand as a lec- 
turer. He is Director of the Pacific 
Coast Council on Intercultural Edu- 
cation. 





2. The American way of life is built 
upon the political, social, and moral 
foundations laid in the Constitution, 
the Bill of Rights, the Emancipation 
Proclamation, and other state docu- 
ments. These affirmations emphasize 
the dignity of the human person, regard- 
less of differences in race, color, creed, 
or class; the right of every person to 
equal rights and protection under the 
law ; the rights of minorities, which are 
not to be jeopardized by any individual, 
group, or class; and the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of all persons and groups 
for upholding and enriching American 
democracy. 

3. The program of public education 
is, therefore, compounded out of the 
resources of democracy to meet the 
needs of all persons to live competently 
and cooperatively as American citizens. 
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4. Owing to the heterogeneous types 
of racial, religious, nationality, and 
socio-economic backgrounds of the 
American people and their dynamic 
interrelations, the educator must be con- 
cerned with a variety of culture groups 
and intercultural situations in defining 
his job of teaching citizenship. 


5. In every community there is a 
dominant culture group (usually White, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Protestant) and one 
or more minority groups, the latter 
suffering a greater or lesser degree of 
social and economic handicap in re- 
lation to the other members of the domi- 
nant group. This handicap takes many 
forms, including those resulting from 
prejudice, discrimination and segre- 
gation, and social tension and open 
conflict. 


6. Interracial tensions and inter- 
cultural conflicts are particularly dis- 
turbing in this country today for the 
following reasons : 


a. Minority peoples are keenly aware of 
their constitutional rights in a democracy and 
are impatient with the abuses of discrimina- 
tion, segregation, and kindred evils ; 

b. Minority peoples have discovered in two 
world wars that their patriotic services in de- 
fense of America are as praiseworthy as those 
of the dominant group and, therefore, they in- 
sist upon being treated in all human relation- 
ships as first-class citizens ; 

c. The movement of large in-migrant groups 
into urban and industrial centers of population 
are contributing to conditions of acute crowd- 
ing and social insecurity, thus adding sharp- 
ness and urgency to the social tensions and 
conflicts which invariably follow in the wake 
of war; 

d. The conscience of America is awakening 
in all self-respecting circles to recognize the 
need for throwing off traditional attitudes, 
habits and beliefs, that smack of racial 
chauvinism, religious bigotry, and culture 
group favoritism, and to champion the princi- 
ples of fair play and good Americanism ; and 

e. The bar of public opinion in the world, 
highlighted by the political, social and moral 
commitments of the United Nations and 
UNESCO, makes it mandatory for the most 
powerful nation in UN to set its own domestic 
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house in democratic order, if it is to merit 
the confidence that other nations desire to 
accord it. 


7. The pupils who attend the public 
schools reflect in their emotions, beliefs, 
and behavior, the personal character- 
istics of dominance, aggressiveness, 
submission, fear, frustration and with- 
drawal, that earmark their parents’ 
generation and that are caught from the 
prevailing American culture. 

8. If the purpose of the public school 
is to help equip pupils to become good 
and intelligent citizens in the American 
way of life, instruction of pupils in 
the three R’s and their equivalents is 
not enough. A fourth R needs to be 
added— Respect—mutual respect of 
pupils for each other and for their cul- 
ture groups—which suggests the intro- 
duction of a relatively new emphasis 
into every aspect of the educative 
process in the public school. This 
emphasis is referred to technically 
throughout America as “intercultural” 
education. 

9. The basic purpose of intercultural 
education is to help equip children, 
youth, and adults in public schools with 
a quality of citizenship in which indi- 
viduals will have pride in the meaning- 
ful values of their particular culture 
group (in-group), respect for the values 
of and good neighborliness toward the 
members of other culture groups (out- 
groups), and a commanding loyalty to 
those values in democracy that will 
make of all Americans one nation and 
people indivisible. 

10. This analysis indicates the 
broadening responsibility of the public 
school to serve the current needs of 
American democracy. Every Board of 
Education has an obligation to re- 
examine its policy, and every school 
administration to analyze its program 
with respect to education for democratic 
citizenship in a multi-culture society. 
Wherein these services are inadequate, 
they have a social responsibility to pro- 
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ject an intercultural program com- 
mensurate with the needs of the times. 


CRITERIA FOR JUDGING A PROGRAM OF 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION* 


1. The program should be carefully 
planned, to insure its scientific sound- 
ness, its democratic bearing, and its 
practical usefulness. 


2. It should be appraised in terms of 
the basic values of American democracy. 


3. It should include a democratic 
environment in the classroom, the local 
school, and throughout the school 
system. 


4. It should be related to the needs 
and the obligations of human relation- 
ships that are represented in the com- 
munity, the nation, and the world. 


5. It should be related to the 
emotional, intellectual, and moral needs 
and possibilities of social growth of 
pupils. 

6. It should center in the activity ex- 
perience of pupils. 

7. It should center also in the aca- 
demic learning experiences of pupils, 
and these types of experiences (No. 6 
and 7) should reinforce each other. 

8. It should be continuously evalu- 
ated. 


9. It requires an in-service training 
plan for the personnel of the school 
system. 


HIGH POINTS IN A PROGRAM OF 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


A public school system that takes its 
intercultural responsibilities seriously 
will think in terms of four broad areas 
of program planning. These include : the 
instructional improvement of the pro- 
fessional staff, the enrichment of class- 
room practices and curriculum, the de- 
velopment of proper school-community 
relations, and the adequate adminis- 





1 Several of these criteria have been sug- 
Seay by Dana P. Whitmere, vice-principel, 
roebel School, Gary, Indiana. 


tration of the program. There follows 
a brief introduction to these four fields.” 


1. Instructional Improvement: How 
shall a school system develop the pro- 
fessional background of its personnel 
interculturally for improving the whole 
range of instruction? Consider: 


a. Central staff meetings: The clarification 
of basic principles, practices, and procedures 
in intercultural education, preparatory to the 
adoption of a particular program of inter- 
cultural education. 

b. Institutes: Lecture and panel presen- 
tations of intercultural themes by leaders who 
have specialized in the various aspects of the 
field, including the sciences of race, culture, 
culture groups, group relations, personality 
problems and growth, and the methods of 
intercultural education. 

c. System-wide conferences: Presentations 
and discussions of the intercultural elements 
in educational philosophy and practice. 

d. Week-end workshops: A variety of such 
workshops continuing for several weeks in 
which educators pursue particular interests 
and thus develop necessary guides for pupil 
programming, under the direction of inter- 
cultural and educational specialists. 

e. Faculty meetings in local schools: De- 
signed to give teachers and principals the 
opportunity to discuss their own school’s prob- 
lems and obligations in planning a school- 
community program of action. 

f. Resource leaders: Consultants in the 
social science and educational orientations 
mentioned above are required to help plan, 
stimulate, and direct institutes, conferences, 
workshops, faculty meetings, teacher experi- 
mentation, and the like. 

2. Classroom Practices and Curricu- 
lum Development: How shall a school 
system develop the professional back- 
ground of its personnel for the improve- 
ment of pupil-learning situations ? Con- 
sider : 


a. The enrichment of teacher services: An 
intercultural in-service program for teachers 
would aim to help every teacher understand 
the signal opportunities afforded her every day 


in innumerable situations and guide pupils to 


2 The high points useeoetes here follow 
somewhat closely the range of program intro- 
duced into the San Diego Publ ¢ Schools dur- 
ing the past three years, to which the writer 
has been a consultant since the inception of 
this program, 
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accept each other as self-respecting persons 
and to work together democratically for com- 
mon human goals, regardless of their differ- 
ences in race, color, creed, or class. 

b. Child guidance: The interpretation of the 
pupil as a child-in-culture, with emotional and 
attitudinal roots in the particular soil of his 
community, and, therefore. a pupil to be coun- 
seled with and guided daily to “straighten” 
and strengthen those roots. 


c. Teacher experimentation: The encourage- 
ment and assistance of teachers who desire to 
improve or to produce new teaching materials 
(curriculum) and fo enrich teaching methods 
(procedure), involving the introduction of 
intercultural subject matter. 

d. The production of experimental materials 
for instruction: Teachers should be encour- 
aged to experiment in their classrooms, under 
direction, with intercultural units of work. 
According to grade-level application, units 
might include such subjects as the following : 
Life in my community; How our neighbors 
live in Mexico (or China) ; The peoples of 
the world who have made America; Many 
peoples make our state (our city) ; Freedom 
and responsibility in the American way of life ; 
Becoming codperative citizens in our city; 
The races of mankind; Racial and cultural 
tensions in our community, and so on. 

e. The strengthening of the whole curricu- 
lum: The adoption of a system-wide policy 
for the improvement of all teaching materials. 
Teachers would be taught to evaluate courses 
of instruction on each grade level to deter- 
mine their relative effectiveness for teaching 
human relations, to introduce appropriate 
intercultural orientation of materials, and, in 
some instances, to add to the schools’ cur- 
riculum specific intercultural units to meet 
emerging needs of pupils for living in our 
times. 

f. Research in curriculum: The investi- 
gation of factual material with reference to the 
place of immigrant groups from various parts 
of the Old World, principles of good Ameri- 
canism, intercultural reading materials, com- 
munity racial and cultural resources, audio- 
visual aids, and so on, with a view to enriching 
classroom practices and curriculum develop- 
ment. 

g. Resource leaders: The provision of vari- 
ous types of consultants to assist school leaders 
in planning experimentation and research, and 
in carrying out evaluation and documentation 
of instructional materials. 

3. School-Community Relations: 
How shall a school system develop 
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favorable school-community relations to 
support educators in their job of teach- 
ing youth how to become democratic 
citizens. in contemporary America? 
Consider : 


a. The school, a cross-section of the com- 
munity: The introduction of pupils to the com- 
munity, its needs and opportunities, its peoples 
and its problems, its values and its ideals, as 
a vital part of their education, in order to 
qualify them for social understanding and 
efficient citizenship. 

b. School presentations to community 
groups: The introduction of such groups as 
the family and the church, labor and manage- 
ment, minority group organizations, service 
and study clubs, and the like, to the basic pur- 
poses of public education and, in particular, 
to the intercultural responsibilities the public 
school has for educating youth in the Ameri- 
can way of life. 


c. Pointing up Parent-Teacher Association 
programs: The school stimulation of PTA 
groups to understand and appreciate the 
importance of teaching children of diverse 
racial, religious and cultural backgrounds to 
live together and relate themselves as good 
Americans. The challenge of the school to 
PTA groups to do likewise on the adult level, 
so that the older and younger generations 
may have common democratic purposes in the 
building of good citizenship. 

d. School participation in co-ordinating 
councils; The quickening by the schools of 
the forces of social understanding and neigh- 
borly goodwill among all the member agen- 
cies, including those of minority groups, that 
operate for the well-being of the community. 

e. An intercultural public relations pro- 
gram: The presentation to the community of 
the educational philosophy, the intercultural 
purposes and programs, and the community 
interests of the school system, through the 
media of the press, the radio and the motion 
picture, in order to strengthen the forces of 
public opinion in support of good education 
for all American youth. 

f. A purposeful adult program in inter- 
cultural education: A presentation through 
study and competent leadership of a wide 
variety of intercultural materials to help 
adults become literate in the field of human 
relationships in the community, to help them 
become loyal participants in the E Pluribus 
Unum approach to American citizenship, and 
to encourage them to enlist their devotion to 
the purposes of UNESCO and the “one world” 
idea. 
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4. The Administration of the Pro- 
gram: What are the over-all responsi- 
bilities of a school system, including the 
Board of Education, for planning an 
intercultural program as an integral part 
of public school service, and how shall 
the system proceed to execute this re- 
sponsibility ? Consider : 

a. The present policy of the Board of Edu- 
cation with reference to intercultural edu- 
cation: A careful analysis of the Board’s policy 
to discover wherein it needs further amplifi- 
cation to meet the needs of a rapidly growing 
city in a critically unstable society. 

b. The school administration's implemen- 
tation of the Board’s policy: Such implemen- 
tation might well include 

1. The appointment of a steering com- 
mittee by the administration to develop a 
plan of action adequate to serve the edu- 
cational needs of youth as embodied in the 
statement of policy; 

2. The appointment of a director of inter- 
cultural education who would work with 
the steering committee in developing the 
in-service program.’ This service should 
eventuate in the integration of the inter- 
cultural element into every aspect of the 
school’s program; 

3. The working out of long-time purposes 
and projects, and the breaking down of pur- 
poses and projects into immediate, first-step 
procedures to get the program under way ; 
and 


sIf this procedure is followed, the school 
administration should guard lest any of the 
school personnel assume that the job of inter- 
cultural education has become the responsi- 
pa 4 of one person, rather than an obligation 
° . 


4. The development of a.specific program 
in the four broad areas of in-service training 
outlined in this memorandum. 

c. The administrative extension of the pro- 
gram: The steering committee may be ex- 
pected to extend the program out through the 
various schools and into every classroom and 
playground as rapidly as particular working 
committees and specific programs can be 
democratically organized and developed. 

d. The employment of consultant service: 
In recent years school systems have learned 
to recognize the need for such specialized pro- 
fessional services as business management, 
child psychiatry, and many other types, in 
order to maintain adequate services to the com- 
munity. An increasing number are finding it 
advisable to seek the professional assistance of 
agencies or experts qualified to interpret the 
intergroup and interpersonal problems in a 
multicultural society, and to help produce par- 
ticular educational materials and methods to 
meet the prevailing demands for good human 
relationships in democracy. 

e. An advisory and evaluative service: In 
addition to the employment of consultative 
service, the school system might well consider 
the appointment of an advisory committee of 
educational and community leaders, outside the 
school personnel, to serve as a review group 
to which any or all phases of the program 
might be presented for purposes of appraisal 
and advice. The advantages of such a com- 
mittee would be 

1. To provide the school system with 
community counsel at times of special need ; 

2. To serve as a liaison group between the 
school system and community; and 

3. To help the school system democra- 
tize the social responsibilities for educating 
youth in terms of the intercultural needs 
of America, thus enlisting the public as a 
strong ally of the public school. 


“Unesco Searches Its Conscience” 


“Unesco is in danger of being hurt in its reputation with people everywhere 
and even in its support by governments, particularly by the Congress of the United 
States, because it has moved unwisely and too far toward the ‘high-brow’ and away 
from the broad basis of common need. It is not ‘the intellectual and moral soli- 
darity’ of scientists or of scholars generally that Unesco was founded to cherish. 
It was ‘the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind.’ If this citation from the 
Unesco Constitution does not settle the matter in all its aspects, at least it offers 
aclear ground for choice among criteria."—Hrenry W. Hoimes, former Dean of 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, in an article entitled “Unesco Searches 
Its Conscience,” The Harvard Educational Review; Summer, 1948. 
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UNESCO Conference 


q Compiled by HENRY CLAY LINDGREN 


Oakland High School.—‘The aim 
of UNESCO is to promote international 
peace and security .. . if there is an- 
other war, UNESCO has failed.” So 
spoke William Carr, of the National 
Education Association, as he explained 
the task of the Pacific Regional Confer- 
ence of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
These words impressed me because they 
gave a clear picture of a task in which 
the average person feels he has little 
part. This conference, on the other 
hand, soon brought out the idea that 
peace is everybody’s business. 

Before attending this conference, 
several of the student delegates, includ- 
ing myself, were not too sure of the con- 
crete, realistic results of such a meeting. 
What could we, some three thousand 
people, hope to accomplish in a nation 
of over 140 million, let alone a world 
of two billion people? Would this be 
merely another example of considerable 
talking with no actual result? Such 
were our dubious questions. 

At the first meeting, however, Mr. 
Carr left little doubt in our minds as 
to what we had to do. It was up to us, 
the delegates in San Francisco, as well 
as others in similar positions the world 
over, not only to talk about peace, but 
to actually work for this goal. This spirit 
soon pervaded the entire conference. 
We weren’t spectators at one small 
gathering—we were workers in a world- 
wide army of people striving for peace. 

Perhaps we were encouraged by the 
steps already taken by other UNESCO 
groups. Throughout the world, cam- 
paigns had already been carried out to 
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q The Pacific Regional Conference of 
UNESCO which convened in San 
Francisco May 13-15, 1948, found the 
secondary schools of California well 
represented, both by faculty and by 
students. Representative statements 
of student reaction to this conference 
were printed in the November, 1948, 
issue of the JOURNAL (pages 434-438). 

These reports constitute the second 
and concluding portion of the pres- 
entation begun in the November 
JOURNAL. 





exchange students of different countries, 
encourage better human and social re- 
lations, and to generally promote better 
understanding of all peoples. Likewise, 
in other places even such conferences 
as we were then holding had been 
carried on. We, here on the Pacific 
Coast, represented only one small sec- 
tion in this overall picture. If we suc- 
cessfully worked to put over this idea 
of peace to the twenty-five million people 
in our area, just as others were doing 
elsewhere in the world, the entire task 
would soon have amazing results in 
friendliness and good will toward other 
peoples. 

Therefore, when that preliminary 
meeting was over, each one of us knew 
our job for the next three days: to de- 
velop methods for presenting the idea 
of peace to the people we represented. 
Then began the smaller section meetings 
where we discussed how we could best 
carry out our work. One of the things 
which impressed me most was that every 
person was given a chance to partici- 
pate in the discussions. Even we stu- 
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dents, despite the adage that we should 
be “seen and not heard,” were urged to 
take an active part in expressing our 
views. In these “workshop. meetings” 
we dealt with problems of reality rather 
than theory. Actual practices, adaptable 
to our own communities, had to be de- 
veloped in three short days. 

Since I represented Oakland High 
School at the conference, I was natu- 
rally interested in the part our high 
schools could play in developing this 
idea of peace. After we had studied 
them in our section on education, I be- 
lieve the following ideas are workable 
in our secondary schools: 

1. School clubs (Public Speaking, 
Civics, Junior Statesmen, etc.) could 
feature various discussions and pro- 
grams on world peace as a part of their 
current-event activities. 

2. School assemblies could feature 
the same type of programs as these 
clubs, especially including speakers who 
are entertaining, but skilled in putting 
over their point to the average student. 

3. Classes could be formed in which 
facts about other nations and other 
peoples would be taught, so that the 
average student could learn more about 
his worldwide neighbors rather than re- 
ceive false information about “strange 
foreigners.” 


4. In the present history and social 
studies classes, emphasis should be 
placed on ways to preserve peace rather 
than why we should arm for war. 

5. Interested students could form 
high school UNESCO boards to further 
this program of peace. 

Thus, principles of world peace, 
unity, and codperation could be instilled 
in each individual student. 

Just as these ideas were developed to 
interest high school students, similar 
plans were laid to reach every person 
in some manner. Utilizing such means 
as the moving pictures, newspapers, 
forums, discussions, as well as working 


in cooperation with civic clubs, social 
groups, churches, and other organi- 
zations, methods were devised which 
might be carried to every city and town, 
and which would be acceptable to every 
type of person. Similar plans were 
made in other fields and in other sec- 
tions, including the use of cultural inter- 
change, improvements in human and 
social relations, better international 
communications, natural sciences, and 
education. 

The work of this conference, how- 
ever, did not end with the making of 
these plans. It was now up to each dele- 
gate to carry out these plans in the 
many varied groups which we repre- 
sented. The work of this conference 
and the many other similar gatherings 
throughout the world can only be com- 
pletely and successfully finished when 
every last person is vitally interested 
and actively working for peace. As Mr. 
Carr said, “. . . if there is another war, 
we have failed.” But if we succeed in 
our purpose, we may look forward to 
a future rich in international peace, 
security, and good will. 

Ep Meese. 
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Modesto High School.—By the 
presentation and exchange of ideas 
rather than the spending of time pass- 
ing resolutions, I think the UNESCO 
Conference achieved its goal. The high 
school- and college-age people were in 
minority and so, logically, the confer- 
ence was geared for grown-ups. How- 
ever, in our sectional group after the 
second meeting, high school and college 
students met separately to discuss the 
outlined problems as definitely pertained 
to as younger people. In this manner 
the conference was made much more 
effective for me, and in a following con- 
ference I would like to see such pro- 
vision made for the afore-mentioned 


Se Mary Jo Hart, 


Town Hall League. 














Proposed Organization of 
Guidance in Los Angeles 


STUDY has recently been made 

of the guidance needs of the Los 
Angeles City Schools. All grades of the 
school system were considered from 
kindergarten through junior college. 
The committee making the survey was 
composed of representatives from all of 
the school agencies concerned with guid- 
ance. The findings were reviewed, re- 
vised, and approved by the assistant 
superintendents and staff of the oper- 
ating and curriculum divisions. 

One of the major outcomes of the 
guidance study was to classify or group 
the guidance services according to level 
of operation. These levels have been 
given the name of “echelons” by Dr. 
John Allan Smith, Supervisor of Vo- 
cational Guidance for the Los Angeles 
City Schools. To clarify what is meant 
by echelons and the services rendered 
at each, the following descriptions are 
given: 

First Echelon. First echelon guid- 
ance encompasses that group of guid- 
ance services rendered in a classroom 
situation. Such services, while fre- 
quently of a technical nature, do not 
necessarily require a prolonged period 
of professional training. This type of 
guidance is to be regarded as a mini- 
mum basic service that should be ad- 
ministered alike to all pupils in the 
class. It includes administration of 
basic achievement tests and interest in- 
ventories, the giving of essential infor- 
mation about school regulations and the 
like, and the classroom observation of 
individual and group needs. First 
echelon guidance may be given, inci- 
dentally, in connection with regular 
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q By ALFRED S. LEWERENZ 





4 As schools increase in enrollment 
there is always danger that the in- 
dividual pupil may be lost in spite of 
the machinery for counseling. The 
plan here described was carefully 
worked out for the Los Angeles 
schools by a committee which had 
that danger in mind. The gradations 
of responsibility, beginning with the 
classroom teacher, with more special- 
ized services available on referral as 
problem cases are encountered, have 
implications of value to smaller 
schools. 

Dr. Lewerenz is Head Supervisor of 
the Evaluation Section of the Los An- 
geles City Schools. His major respon- 
sibility is to integrate all evaluation 
program activities into a unified 
guidance program reaching down to 
the pupil and teacher. His previous 
experience has included not only 
guidance with normal pupils in city 
schools but also special work with 
delinquents in state schools. He is 
particularly interested in the inter- 
relationships of guidance and the cur- 
riculum. 





classroom instruction or may be organ- 
ized into guidance units, such as are usu- 
ally associated with a homeroom or with 
senior problems classes. No distinction 
is made as to group or individual guid- 
ance, as both procedures may be em- 
ployed. 

Second Echelon. Second echelon 
guidance encompasses that group of 
guidance services performed within a 
school—but not ordinarily in a class- 
room situation—by the school’s own 
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staff of guidance specialists. Such serv- 
ices are of a technical nature and re- 
quire a fairly long period of professional 
training and experience. This type of 
guidance is to be regarded as a mini- 
mum that should supplement the first 
echelon guidance of the classroom 
teacher so that at least 90 per cent of 
the cases can be satisfactorily adjusted 
within the school. It includes the ad- 
ministration and interpretation of indi- 
vidual and group intelligence tests, per- 
sonality measures, and aptitude tests ; 
the giving of technical information 
about educational requirements and vo- 
cational trends; job placement and the 
analysis of moderate personal adjust- 
ment problems. Second echelon guid- 
ance essentially is individual guidance, 
though under certain circumstances as, 
for example, administering group in- 
telligence tests and group “therapy,” 
the guidance may be of a group charac- 
ter. No distinction is made as to the 
type of guidance, such as vocational, 
educational, or personal. Furthermore, 
all certificated personnel, including the 
vice-principals, the registrar, the school 
supervisor of attendance, the employ- 
ment codrdinator, and the health co- 
ordinator, as well as the school coun- 
selor, are considered to be members of 
the school’s guidance staff. 


Third Echelon. Third echelon guid- 
ance encompasses that group of guid- 
ance services rendered by the central 
staff of a school system on a referral 
basis by personnel at the second echelon. 
Such services are of the highest techni- 
cal order and specialization requiring 
a long period of professional training 
and experience. This type of guidance 
is to be regarded as a minimum that 
should supplement the second echelon 
guidance service so that nearly all of 
the cases arising within a school system 
can be satisfactorily adjusted. Third 
echelon guidance is an extension of, but 
not a substitute-for, second echelon guid- 


ance. It is for that group of cases 
which, having had the benefit of first 
and second echelon guidance, require 
additional analysis beyond the skill, 
time, and facilities of the school’s own 
staff. Third echelon guidance is ad- 
ministered only at the request of and 
upon the approval of the second echelon 
guidance personnel. It includes the full 
gamut of guidance services from job 
placement to psychotherapy. Only in 
those extreme cases, such as those prob- 
ably requiring psychiatric attention and 
the like, would referral be made to other 
agencies and professional workers. 

With regard to the above-described 
echelons of guidance, attention is drawn 
to the accompanying chart. 


Among the recommendations sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Guidance 
Needs were the following: 

I. Recommended Policies Affecting 

First, Second, and Third Echelon 

Guidance Services. 


Classification of Guidance Into 
Echelons. It is recommended that all 
counseling services which can be classi- 
fied as being first or second echelon be 
made a responsibility of each individual 
school and normally be conducted by 
members of the school’s own staff. 

On the other hand, it is recommended 
that guidance services which are of a 
technical and specialized nature per- 
formed by a professional group of which 
there is a scarcity of qualified prac- 
titioners be classified as third echelon. 
Furthermore, it is proposed that such 
specialists be grouped in centralized 
offices and that they normally should 
accept cases from schools only on a re- 
ferral basis. 

However, it is recommended, in cases 
where the school’s own staff lacks the 
necessary training, that third echelon 
personnel and agencies, on request of 
the school and written approval of the 
operating superintendents concerned, be 
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permitted to perform first and second 
echelon services within the school on a 
demonstration and in-service training 
basis. 

Coérdination of Guidance Services. 
Guidance activities at the elementary, 
secondary, and adult education levels 
should be codrdinated by one over-all 
direction to the end that guidance serv- 
ices from an operational and planning 
standpoint will present a smooth flow 


of related activities to the pupil as he 
progresses from kindergarten through 
junior college. To effect this codrdina- 
tion, it is recommended that a Guidance 
Coordinating Council be established 
with membership, consisting of : 
Assistant Superintendent, Curriculum Di- 
vision 
Supervisor of Guidance and Counseling, 
Elementary Education Division 


Field Supervisor of Guidance, Junior High 
Education Division 
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Field Supervisor of Guidance, Senior High 
Education Division 

Field Supervisor of Guidance, Adult and 
Vocational Education Division 

Head Supervisor of Evaluation 

Director of the Parent-Teacher Guidance 
Center 

Head Supervisor of the Advisement Service 

Supervisor of Work Experience 

Supervisor of Vocational Guidance 

Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation 

It is further recommended that the 
chairmanship of the Guidance Co6rdi- 
nating Council be rotated annually 
among the members of the Council. 

Guidance Service Budgetary 
Policy. It is recommended that a 
budgetary policy be established setting 
a ratio of ten to one for the costs of 
instruction and guidance, respectively. 

In-Service Training for Guidance. 
It is recommended that in-service train- 
ing courses be set up for preparing per- 
sonnel to adequately perform first and 
second echelon guidance services. 

Job Analysis of Counseling Ac- 
tivities. It is recommended that a 
special study and analysis be made of 
the guidance and counseling services 
(second and third echelons) being ren- 
dered by the vice-principals, attendance 
supervisors, registrars, health codrdi- 
nators, and counselors, with a view to 
eliminating unnecessary duplication of 
effort, the placing of responsibility for 
technical problems in the hands of per- 
sons professionally trained, and the de- 
fining of spheres of responsibiiity. 

Guidance Program Material. It is 
recommended that a continuous, unified 
program of guidance extending from 
the elementary grades through the adult 
education program be outlined and ap- 
propriate materials be prepared by the 
Curriculum Division (all echelons). 

Employment Trends. It is recom- 
mended that a study and annual report 
be made of the employment needs of 
the metropolitan area and its ability to 
absorb school trainees, together with 
recommendations as to the adjustments 


that should be made in the nature and 
extent of vocational and pre-vocational 
instruction (a third echelon guidance 
service). 

Guidance Program Evaluation. It 
is recommended that an evaluation of 
guidance services of each operating di- 
vision be made annually for all three 
echelons in terms of the approved guid- 
ance program by the Curriculum Di- 
vision. 

II. Recommendations Affecting First 
Echelon Guidance 

Guidance Program Schedule. It is 
recommended that guidance units, in- 
cluding the administering of group 
interest inventories and aptitude tests, 
be established at critical points through- 
out the secondary curriculum from the 
seventh grade through the junior col- 
lege, specifically at grades B7, B8, A9, 
B10, Al0, All, Al2, B13, and Al3 
(a first echelon guidance service). 

Exploratory Courses. It is recom- 
mended that exploratory programs for 
all schools at the junior high, senior 
high, and post-high-school levels be de- 
vised that will present to every boy and 
girl a representative sampling of the 
world of work and an adequate oppor- 
tunity for each to survey his own inter- 
ests and abilities with relation to possi- 
ble jobs as a basis for educational and 
vocational planning (first echelon). 
III. Recommendations Affecting Sec- 

ond Echelon Guidance 

Additional Counseling Time. It is 
recommended that counseling time be 
assigned “off the norm” on the basis 
of 25 semester periods per week for 
each 500 A.D.A. (second echelon). 

Additional Clerical Help. It is 
recommended that the position of “guid- 
ance clerk” be established and a mini- 
mum of two such positions be allotted 
to each school (a second echelon serv- 
ice). 

Counseling Laboratory. It is 
recommended that each school be pro- 
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vided with a counseling laboratory so 
that adequate facilities for giving psy- 
chological examinations and interviews 
to individual pupils will be available 
(a second echelon service). 

Salvaging Potential Drop-Outs. It 
is recommended that a systematic pro- 
cedure be established for interviewing 
pupils approaching 16 years of age and 
also pupils nearing the legal age for 
leaving school with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether they are potential school 
leavers on either a part-time or com- 
plete “drop-out” basis (a second echelon 
guidance service). 

Exit Counseling. It is recommended 
that a systematic procedure be estab- 
lished in each school for the “exit” 
counseling of all pupils requesting a 
full-time work permit. This guidance 
would be conducted by the staff of the 
Employment Office in each school with 
in-service training during the year by 
the staff of the Work-Experience Sec- 
tion supplemented by guidance work- 
shops during the summer (a second 
echelon guidance service). 

IV. Recommendations Affecting Third 
Echelon Guidance 

Counseling “Drop-Outs.” It is 
recommended that to provide a con- 
tinuous codrdination with the second 
echelon “exit” interviews in each school, 
“drop-outs” be interviewed on a system- 
atic basis by the Work-Experience Sec- 
tion and such counseling be further 
coordinated with issuance of work per- 
mits and assignment of students to con- 
tinuation classes. 

Job Placement. It is recommended 
that all counseling cases involving em- 
ployment handled by any third echelon 
guidance agency be referred to the Em- 
ployment Office of the school concerned. 
If necessary, the school’s Employment 
Office in turn may refer the case to the 
Work-Experience Section for placement 
(a third echelon guidance service). 
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Psychiatric Service. It is recom- 
mended that additional psychiatric serv- 
ice be made available at all educational 
levels (a third echelon service). 


Reading Clinic. It is recommended 
that a reading clinic be established for 
the diagnosis and treatment of serious 
retardation in pupils of normal and su- 
perior mental capacity (a third echelon 
service ). 

Reorganization of Veterans’ Edu- 
cational Counseling Service. It is 
recommended that the Veterans’ Edu- 
cational Counseling Service be renamed 
the “Advisement Service of the Los An- 
geles City Schools.” 


It is further recommended that the 
following special services be performed 
by the “Advisement Service of the Los 
Angeles City Schools.” 


a. On a third echelon basis, caring 
for special guidance cases referred by 
school authorities. 

b. On an in-service-training or 
demonstration basis, performing first 
and second echelon guidance services, 
such services to be at the request of 
the school and approved by the offices 
of the operating assistant superintend- 
ent concerned. 

c. In cases where the graduate has 
not clarified his post-high-school ob- 
jectives, acting as a third echelon 
screening service to help route the 
individual to the post-high-school 
institution for which he is best fitted. 

d. Conducting workshops, as 
needed, as part of the in-service- 
training program. 

It may be noted that certain of the 
proposals made by the Committee on 
Guidance Needs have already been put 
into operation. (For example, see “A 
New Type of Advisement Service,” by 
David H. Dingilian, Catherine Mac- 
donald, and Buford Steffire in the De- 
cember, 1948, issue of the JouRNAL, 
pp. 488-492.) 
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SUMMARY 
In setting up the guidance structure, 
it was recognized that schools should 
be self-sufficient in so far as possible in 
caring for their pupils. It is hoped that 
all but the most serious problem cases 
can be handled by well trained faculty 
members (first and second echelons). 
To help provide the needed skills and 
understandings, supervisors of counsel- 
ing are responsible for conducting in- 
service training classes for teachers. In 
this connection, the new Advisement 
Service and other school supervisory 
personnel sponsored workshops in guid- 
ance and counseling during the summer 
of 1948 for more than five hundred 
teachers interested in -pupil guidance 
techniques. 


It is our belief that centralized guid- 
ance functions (third echelon) should 
be maintained only when a limited sup- 
ply of highly trained technicians is avail- 
able. It is evident that this staff would 
be further limited in the number of 
cases that could be handled, if the cli- 
nicians had to travel from school to 
school in the far-flung Los Angeles City 
System of more than 800 square miles. 

Whenever possible, pupils and 
parents should meet with counselors in 
familiar surroundings and under con- 
ditions which encourage a natural re- 
sponse. Centralized services as they 
exist are more a matter of necessity 
than of recommended policy. The day 
may come when even highly technical 
services may be administered by mobile 
units or in local community centers. 
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Instructors Profit by Nonteaching Experience 


No longer will a professor take a sabbatical during the summer vacation if the 
experiment recently completed at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., 
becomes widespread. Under the project conducted by the mechanical engineering 
department of Rensselaer, members of the faculty are placed into specially created 
summer jobs in industry to aid them in expanding their practical knowledge and 
to keep posted on new industrial techniques. 

“This is of far deeper significance than the mere fact that industry can offer 
summer jobs to instructors,” explains Professor Neil P. Bailey, head of the me- 
chanical engineering department. “It is our only hope for better technical educa- 
tion in the future,” he said, adding : “Industry deserves a pat on the back. Creating 
these special jobs does not represent a common practice for them.” 

“Our plan,” he continued, “is based on a gathering awareness of industry's stake 
in technical education today. Industry is beginning to realize that what it produces 
is no better than the caliber of engineering education in our science and technical 
schools today. Industry is codperating all the way with us in providing these 
special jobs during the summer for about half of our faculty in mechanical en- 
gineering.” 

Among the companies that created special jobs during the summer period are: 
Doehler, Jarvis Corporation, General Electric Company, Army Air Force labora- 
tories at Wright Field, Eastman Kodak Company, and Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
pany. 

Reviewing the results of the experiment, Professor Bailey concluded that 
“everyone stands to gain—the companies, the school itself, and the public.”—Trends 
im Education-Industry Coéperation. 











A Vocational Guidance Score 
Card for High Schools 


OCATIONAL guidance, being a 

newcomer in educational practice, 
has developed none of the standards 
of measurement and appraisal that are 
found in other, and older, fields of in- 
struction. Some means of making a 
rapid annual survey of the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the guidance program 
in the high school would be extremely 
valuable in revising and improving the 
program to meet the changing needs of 
the students and of the community. 
A careful study of the literature brought 
to light no adequate measure of a high 
school guidance program. 

In an effort to contribute some practi- 
cal, usable tool to fill this need, a study 
was undertaken to develop a scoring 
guide, or check list, for the high school 
guidance program. Using Proctor as a 
guide for form, and the subjective 
opinions expressed in the textbooks of 
the outstanding authorities in the field 
of guidance as a guide for content, a 
weighted score card for a guidance pro- 
gram in a small high school was arbi- 
trarily proposed. This score card was 
then personally taken to a number of 
high school personnel who had been 
actively engaged in person-to-person 
contact in counseling for a period of 
years. These people generously gave of 
their time and experience to construc- 
tively discuss the score card in its parts 
and as a whole. The score card remained 
unchanged during this series of confer- 
ences, although criticism were accumu- 
lated as a result of each successive 
conference. When all conferences were 
concluded a new version of the score 
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q By WILLIAM E. HINES 





4 Mr. William E. Hines has done a 
thorough, painstaking piece of work 
in developing this rating sheet for 
the use of supervisors and directors 
of guidance and other school admin- 
istrators. It can further be recom- 
mended as suggested reading for all 
counselors who are desirous of meas- 
uring their service against an objec- 
tive set of standards. 

Mr. Hines is currently enrolled at 
the University of California in Berke- 
ley, where he is working on his Ph. D. 
in the field of vocational counseling. 
He was formerly at El Cerrito High 
School. 





card was again arbitrarily developed 
embodying the suggestions and criti- 
cisms of those personally contacted. 
Modifications were made, not in view 
of the number of counselors who pro- 
posed changes, but on the basis of the 
soundness of the reasons and the illus- 
trations which were presented from their 
own experiences. 

This revised score card was then pre- 
sented to two accredited juries. The 
first consisted of 213 high school teach- 
ers selected from schools under 1,000 
enrollment and listed in the state direc- 
tory under a title which indicated 
counselor-pupil relationship of some 
type. Many of these people did not re- 
spond ; many returned the questionnaire 
with the statement that their title was 
rather meaningless and that they were 
not qualified to express an opinion. 
Sixty-nine usable questionnaires were 
returned. The second jury was com- 
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posed of 45 state officials whose titles 
were “State Director of Counseling and 
Guidance” and/or “Director of Vo- 
cational Education,” etc. The 27 who 
responded gave more thorough attention 
to the questionnaire than did the sec- 
ondary school personnel and, in ad- 
dition, often wrote additional comments 
which did not lend themselves to tabu- 
lation, but which were invaluable in 
arriving at the final version of the score 
card. 

These two juries were asked to criti- 
cize the score card in the light of their 
experience. It was suggested that they 
pay especial attention to items which 
they felt might be omitted, items which 
had been omitted but which they felt 
ought to be included, and the relative 
weights of the items and sections of 
items. 

In the light of these criticisms, several 
adjustments in items were made, special 
consideration being given to those which 
were backed up by reference to per- 
sonal experience. Other than this the 
final weights were the result of averag- 
ing the combined responses of the state 
officials and the combined responses of 
the high school personnel. The items 
themselves remained unchanged, as only 
isolated individuals recommended an in- 
clusion or an omission. 


S a result of these criticisms the 
score card, with its directions (arbi- 
trarily developed, but adhering as closely 
as possible to suggestions made by mem- 
bers of the two juries when illustrated 
by experience or backed by sound 
reasoning) for use, was evolved. It is 
presented at this stage in its develop- 
ment for trial and further criticism and 
suggestion; no claim is made that it 
represents a final reproduction. The 
author is hopeful that others will test 
and criticize it so that it may be im- 
proved and made more practical. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF 
THE SCORE CARD 


In order to provide a common basis 
for weighting the various items in the 
score card by any number of individuals, 
the following instructions are presented. 
It is hoped that such instructions will 
provide a guide for securing uniform 
ratings of various vocational guidance 
programs. 

It is impossible to break the score 
card down into small enough units so 
that scoring will be entirely automatic. 
Therefore, one or more weights are 
indicated for each item of the score card 
as a guide for the scorer. Since few pro- 
grams will fit into the pattern set forth 
here, the scorer may award more or less 
points within the weight limits accord- 
ing to his or her own judgment as to 
how closely the program being scored 
approximates the standards of the score 
card. 


I. ADMINISTRATION : 


A. 1. 10 points. A guidance specialist is desig- 
nated to direct all guidance activities in the 
elementary school. 

5 points. An experienced teacher-counselor 
is allotted full time to direct the guidance 
program. 

2. 20 points. A guidance specialist is desig- 
nated to direct all guidance activities in the 
secondary school. 

10 points. An experienced teacher-counselor 
is allotted full time to direct the guidance 
program. 

B. 9 Points. The principal retains direct ad- 
ministrative control over the counseling 
program but delegates disciplinary respon- 
sibilities. 

4 points. The principal retains both guidance 
and disciplinary responsibilities. 

C. 20 points. A guidance specialist is desig- 
nated to develop and codrdinate a co- 
operative vocational guidance program in 
the schools of the system. This program in- 
cludes such activities: Planned record sys- 
tems with records passed on from grade to 
grade, head counselor a member of the 
elementary-secondary curriculum commit- 
tee, periodic joint meeting of the counselors 
of the codperating schools, a unified public 
relations program including parents, definite 
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II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 
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SCORE CARD 
For A GUIDANCE ProGRAM IN A SMALL H1GH SCHOOL 
Weight Local 

Administration : 78 oO 
A. One specialist delegated by principal oa for each of: 

1. Elementary school guidance 10 0 

2. High school guidance.... hatcdtincocrindebtiee@tndinks! | ae 0 
B. Or, Principal directly responsible ‘for “guidance.  aetiacliataciati teal dl - 9 oO 
C. Elementary and secondary school guidance codrdinated...........................- 20 oO 
D. Member of a county, or other area, guidance program..........................-..... 9 oO 
E. In-service training program for counselors............ hidh-osthicttipnendtabbbidiee 10 0 
Individual inventory system contains 85 oO 
A. Educational records.... 6 OQ 
B. Battery of psychological tests for all pupils... iidiseeeneiieaaiinn sin 0 
C. Yearly standardized achievement tests.....................cec.cccgee-ssseneeeneseneeesenens 15 0 
D. Vocational and avocational experiences.................e-.e.ccoecnssesoeseesseeersnneesceeens 7 0 
E. Pupil social environment evaluated .n............eecceeesceeaneeeeeeeneeeceneneenenenees 8 0 
F. Health and physical development..........................-.-.seccocesnesescensepecesenernteanens 12 0 
G. Educational and vocational plans made in advance ...................-.e-cseseeeeeenees 8 oO 
H, Extra-curricular activities and offices held................0.-..0scc2e-ceceseeccesteeceteeees 6 oO 
I. Pupil anecdotal records... ..........-sc-ccsseecsecseccenesee BN nadie ne td 8 0 
Counseling service 160 0 
A. The counselor : 

1, Training in testing and test interpretation... ....--..--c.se-eseeeeeeeess =e) 0 

2: Training in counseling techniques.... enti ten et: TR 0 

3. Class in mental hygiene and/or abnormal psychology....-ececnscccs-e..... 9 0 

IR IE RET OE eee! Oe CPS 10 0 

I a a a eaIAIN Lan eoretrnsnovncnntnipintumnmntiacomnpiees 8 0 

6. Varied vocational experiomoes..........n...........o.-co-ececcsesessosescceesceosees 11 0 

7. Rapport with counselees... sneenastlbistilpestehiinentndth sibs hina iulncanclly yi We oO 
B. Average time alloted: 

1. 120 minutes per pupil per semester... ...........cececsceeeseceeesenenneneeeerecees 59 0 

2. 90 minutes per pupil per sermester...................c.cec-cerecsenseeneorenntecndecareeneet 41 0 

3. GO minutes per pupil per semester...........................---ceceresenscsereseretereerereses 21 oO 

4. 30 minutes per pupil per semester... nec eceeeececeeeceeeeeeeeeee ees 11 0 

5. 15 minutes per pupil per semester............----o-+-cce---veseeessnnseerneetnnnessseesnes 5 0 
C. Qualifications of the instructors in practiony fields of their subject matter 19 oO 
D. Physical facilities... NAMI aconshertengvephcgincigsssecentstipinciapelintshiieedtade ais ae O 
Occupational tesidiietion « given by 105 0 
FELIS Sch Sh I 20 0 
By Geass in ~Oectpmtians” Or “Orielitation”.......................c.eccccesscccsssonsesseseseseece 9 0 
SS SERENE Sh MID AL TORR TL TN SEO 0 
D. Library facilities........................... Si cnsimennepnapethitihiaiotadtansivabtnthaabaetiieidalainaa, 16 0 
E. Exploratory facilities : 

1. Industrial arts, ete..................... sicihepsentilianabiiedl testheb-mstipacenancioibetiaald maint 10 0 

A AS CELE AT SEROTEC BETES RG 10 0 

I ah bniedeitinn<occosinteisatatetion. ve Oo 

4. Liaison with state and private personnel services..................0.c.000000- 9 0 

5. Liaison with personnel manages................-...--.:ecsccceserecererseereeeeeeerneeee 10 a} 

6. Liaison with service clubs........................... bh degl a scadiegiceesde nena aati 7 oO 
Supervised self-inventory plan 41 oO 
Placement service : 50 oO 
A. Tryouts or work experience for school pupils................... Spguespatieiiictsiinan 30 Oo 
B. Full-time placement .............. hiabihonnnctehietiainnitn Dal ctS TS LE Oy 0 
Follow-up 60 Oj 
A. Aid in adjustment to job or higher education...0.00000000000.0.0.0cccceceeceeeeeeeneees 20 0 
B. Evaluation of service to each individual ..0..0.0....2-c.ccccceeceeeseeteeneerenneeee 16 0 
C. Curriculum revision to meet changing meeds................:..ccsceceeesveceeneoeeneoe 10 i] 
eg” _, SERA east LL likil 14 0 
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time provided for individual interviews, en- 
couragement of suggestions from counselors 
from each school level for better function- 
ing of the program. 

4 points may be given for each activity. 

D. 9 points. A county or other area guidance 
program is to be considered as one in which 
all schools of the county codperate to plan 
and carry out a continuous guidance pro- 
gram. Individual cumulative records, occu- 
pational information, vocational guidance, 
educational guidance, in-service training are 
points to be noted. 

4 points. All schools but one are active 
members. 

0 points. 10 per cent or more of the schools 
of the county do not participate. 

E. 10 points. A specialist in guidance directs 
a continuous in-service training program 
for all counselors. 

5 points. A teacher-counselor codrdinates a 
mutual in-service training program. 


Il. InprvipvaL INVENTORY SYSTEM 
CoNnTAINS: 


3. 6 points. At least nine out of ten records 
are complete from the first year to date. 
Random samples may be used as a basis 
for judgment. 

B. 15 points. At least two intelligence tests 
and two vocational interests tests are given 
by the end of the Junior year. At least 
fifteen other tests are available for use as 
the need is felt. 

10 points. One intelligence test and one vo- 
cational interest test are given to all pupils. 
Ten other tests are available for use as the 
need is felt. 

5 points. Tests given individually only when 
the counselors request them or tests given 
by the counselors themselves. 

C. 15 points. Each pupil takes an annual 
standardized test in each academic subject. 
10 points. Each pupil takes three achieve- 
ment tests annually. 

5 points. Each pupil takes two such tests 
annually. 


D. 7 points. The records include the type of 
work done, employer references, hobbies, 
reasons for success or failure, and reasons 
for like or dislike of work. 

E. 8 points. The records include: home rat- 
ing, parental supervision in and outside of 
the home, and types of individuals with 
whom the student associates. 

F. 12 points. Full credit may be gained if the 
results of a complete physical examination 
on alternate years is recorded for nineteen 
out of twenty pupils. 


6 points. A complete physical examination 
before graduation from high school. 

G. 8 points, The records of all pupils contain 
tentative vocational and educational plans 
through the years of their present school. 
These plans show signs of having been re- 
considered and revised as the pupil ma- 
tures or as his interests change. 

H. 6 points. The records include all activities 
dropped as well as those completed and the 
offices held. School activities are listed be- 
forehand and evidence sought that partici- 
pants have been included in the records. 

. 9 points. The teacher receives definite in- 
structions in the techniques of recording 
anecdotal records and all have participated 
in contributing to the counselor’s records. 
Some individual records will have many 
such anecdotes while others will have few 
or none. The factor to be considered in 
evaluating such anecdotes is quality and not 
quantity although a majority in the last year 
or two of school should have many. 

4 points. Quality of anecdotes less penetrat- 
ting, but used. 


— 


III. CounsELInc SERVICE: 


A. 1-5. 8-10 points. A formal class in each of 
these phases of vocational guidance at an 
accredited college or university shall be 
given full credit as indicated. 

6. 11 points. Two or more years of success- 
ful work experience in each of two occupa- 
tions other than school work. 

8 points. Two or more years of successful 
work experience in one occupation and one 
year in a second field. 

5 points. Two or more years of successful 
work experience in one occupation. 

2 points. One year of successful work ex- 
perience in one occupation. 

7. Rapport may be measured by discreet 
questioning of a sampling of the student 
body. 

14 points. Unanimous expressions of respect 
and confidence found when questioning a 
sampling of the pupils. 

7 points. Since rapport is considered vital to 
the counseling program, any lack of it is a 
serious matter. If one in ten express a lack 
of confidence or respect, only seven points 
may be given. 

0 points. If two or more in ten are lacking 
in confidence, no points may be given. 


B. 60 points to 5 points. The time allotted to 
the counseling service shall include the al- 
lotted time of the staff for their counseling 
duties as well as the time spent by specialist 
in testing, test interpretation, and other non- 
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administrative counseling duties. The time 
allotted per pupil per semester may be de- 
termined by dividing the total number of 
hours and non-administrative effort by the 
teacher-counselors and guidance specialist 
by the school’s enrollment. 


C. The average vocational experience of the 
teaching staff is used to determine the 
weight allowed. 


19 points. The teachers have an average of 
one year or more in gainful employment in 
the field of their subject matter other than 
teaching. 


10 points. The teaching staff averages six 
months but less than one year in such gain- 
ful employment. 

D. Physical facilities of prime importance are 
a private office and a filing system. 

6 points. The counselor has a quiet, private 
office during his allotted time for counseling 
where the pupil may feel that he has com- 
plete privacy. 

4 points. The records are kept in adequate 
files which are conveniently accessible to 
the counselor. 


IV. OccupaTIONAL INFORMATION GIVEN BY: 


A. 20 points. All classroom teachers include 
in their course of study a unit devoted to the 
investigation of the applications of their 
subject to the earning of a living. There is 
also evidence in the daily lesson plans of 
provisions for special projects, outside 
reading, reports, and class discussion of the 
use of that subject matter by society. This 
includes the academic subjects as well as 
the exploratory and vocational educational 
subjects. 

10 points. If only three-fourths of the teach- 
ers include such subject matter applications, 
only half credit may be given. 

5 points. If only one-half of the teachers in- 
clude such subject matter applications, only 
one-fourth credit may be given. 

B. 9 points. All pupils take a course in “Oc- 
cupations” and receive other types of orien- 
tation. 

4 points. All pupils take a course in general 
orientation only. 

C. 10 points. All teachers should have avail- 
able for their use motion pictures, slides, 
charts, and photographs which portray the 
application of their subject matter to actual 
work situations. No credit should be given 
for mere scenes of industries. 

D. 16 points. Library facilities should provide 
complete up-to-date information about the 
professions, skilled and semi-skilled trades, 
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etc., future trends, opportunities, skills and 
training necessary, working conditions, 
pay, and other vital information which is 
necessary to fully survey each occupation. 
In addition to these bulletins several cur- 
rent magazines which provide information 
as to employment trends and conditions 
should be available. All information should 
be available to every pupil whether he knows 
the exact title or he is just “browsing” 
among the available literature. An annual 
budget of at least $0.15 per pupil provided 
for up-to-date vocational guidance material. 
12 points. Annual budget of $0.10 per pupil 
provided for vocational guidance material. 
8 points. An annual budget of $0.05 per 
pupil provided for vocational guidance ma- 
terial. 

4 points. No budget provided, Only free ma- 
terial such as is provided by state and fed- 
eral agencies, advertising material, and 
popular articles in periodicals whose re- 
search standards are unknown. 


E. 1. 2 points are to be given for each type 


of exploratory course such as industrial arts, 
junior business training, general science, 
and home economics classes. 


2. 10 points. The placement office must be 
well publicized in the community and so 
far as possible place pupils in positions 
which are in accord with their future voca- 
tional plans as shown on their counselor’s 
records. The major function here is try-out 
and experience. 


3. 4 points. Each class should take at least 
one observation trip which shows that sub- 
ject being used in gainful employment. 
4-6. 9,10 & 7 points respectively. These 
three groups of men are sources of occupa- 
tional information of all kinds. There should 
be evidence that they are used as speakers 
on such topics as interviews, methods of 
looking for a job, information on individual 
occupations, part and full time jobs, job 
tryout experience, etc. Their codperation 
may be used in the school, in their own 
offices, or by personal contacts with in- 
dividual pupils. 


V. Supervisep Se_r-INvENTORY PLAN: 


41 points. Any carefully planned and ad- 
ministered program in which the pupil is 
aided to collect and interpret a comprehen- 
sive amount of data concerning himself. 
These data should be derived from batteries 
of psychological and achievement tests, 
school marks, vocational and avocational 
experiences, rating forms filled out by con- 
temporaries. The program may be admin- 
istered as a unit in social studies, occupa- 
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tions, or any formal class. It may also be 
administered outside a regularly scheduled 
class but must be participated in by all 
pupils. 


VI. PLACEMENT SERVICE : 


A. The placement office must be well pub- 
licized and must make every effort to place 
pupils in accord with their past experience, 
ability, and future plans. The purpose is 
four-hour employment, after school employ- 
ment, and summer employment. 


10 points. The original counselors are avail- 
able to work with and aid the former pupil 
to adjust to his job or school. 


B. 16 points. Each individual is checked twice 


for the value of the counseling program to 
him in order that the program may be con- 
tinuously improved. It is suggested that the 
check-up be made at the end of the first and 
third or fourth years though full credit may 
be given for other years. 

8 points. A single evaluation is made for 
each pupil who has left school. 


30 points. If the placement office is under . ment 
the supervision of a specialist and includes C. 10 points. The specialist and herr wate 
dus dies erate of the counseling staff are active with those 
20 points. If the placement office is under the responsible for the anager’ of the curricu- 
supervision of a full-time counselor. lum. The curriculum studies show the re- 
10 points. If the duties are divided among sults of the efforts of the counseling staff 
oomatd ¢ a sshee-ceuniiinls to progressively fit the courses of study to 

! anti : the needs of the pupils and the community. 

B. 20 points. If the full-time placement is un- _ ” 


der the close supervision of the specialist. D. 14 points. The results of past research 
10 points. If the full-time placement is under (ther than “B”) and a definite plan for 
the supervision of a teacher-counselor. current research in progress are in evidence. 
There is also evidence of the correction of 
VII. Fottow-UP: poor practices, improvement of good prac- 
A. 10 points. A summary of the cumulative tices, and development on new approaches. 
\ records are provided for the use of prospec- (Three points may be given for each of the 
tive employers, vocational and professional five items with a maximum of fourteen 
schools. points. ) 





Rating Scales for Teachers—and Administrators 


Rating scales must be developed codperatively and scientifically. Such scales, 
} resulting from research by teachers and administrators, will contain factors proved 
to be conducive to success and weighted in proportion to their established degree 
of potency. Furthermore, they will be diagnostic. If, for example, a girl is rated 
low on “personal appearance” (a factor of but very slight relative significance) 
because she wears rouge in too great amounts and raiment too small, she will know 
better than to try to make herself prettier by putting on more paint and taking off 
more clothes. 

This scale will then be made the common knowledge of all—the raters and the 
rated. Suggested remedial measures will accompany all ratings. And the rating, 
to be valuable for improving teachers in service, will not come just at the end of 
the year, when it is too late to mend, but throughout the year, thoughtfully and 
conscientiously. 

If teachers’ ratings are to affect their pay, promotion, or tenure (such is not 
done in any other trade or profession), they should be made with the codperation 
of the teachers’ peers. From the points of view of both democracy and sound judg- 
ment, teachers’ estimates of teachers are necessary. 

Finally, if teachers are rated officially by administrators, administrators should 
be rated officially by teachers. He who would be greatest among them must be 
servant of all—Teacher Rating: A Higher Level Than Cow Scoring Needed, 
J. R. SHannon, Associate Professor of Secondary Education, Sacramento State 
College; Tue CLeartnc House, October, 1948, p. 114. 

















The Planned Vocational 
Guidance Interview 


HE interview in the vocational 

guidance of the individual has been 
criticized for the absence of planning, 
chronological sequence, standardized 
procedure, and purposeful direction by 
Carl Rogers and other “nondirective” 
authorities. Rogers presents thirteen 
steps directed specifically towards the 
solution of an individual’s problem— 
a process which he states can be tested, 
refined, and improved. Speers in the 
November 1945 issue of Occupations 
reports the reactions of students to the 
counseling efforts of college counselors. 
The “dissatisfactions” reported by these 
students were as follows: unplanned 
interview, plans of the student were not 
considered, no purpose of goal, and 
counselor talked too much. The com- 
ment of these students seems to sub- 
stantiate, in part, the criticisms of 
Rogers. 

Such negative reaction points to the 
necessity of establishing a well organ- 
ized and planned interview for the vo- 
cational guidance of the individual. 
This interview should embody the fol- 
lowing principles : careful planning, pro- 
vision for full and pertinent expression 
by the individual interviewed, adap- 
tation of the interview to the individual 
case, and the formulation of a definite 
and purposeful goal as the end-product 
of the interview. In this paper, five 
carefully structured or planned steps, 
arranged in chronological sequence, are 
proposed for the counselor who wishes 
to operate on the basis of a planned 
vocational guidance interview. The out- 
line of these five steps appears below. 
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4 By ANDREW D. ROBERTS 





4q Although not all counselors would 
accept without some adjustment Mr. 
Roberts’ formula for the planned in- 
terview in guidance, most of them 
would recognize that this kind of 
planning and the self-analysis which 
goes with it are important aids in im- 
proving counseling technique. 

Mr. Andrew D. Roberts got his start 
in the field of counseling and guid- 
ance during World War II as a psy- 
chologist in the Army. He has served 
as a counselor with the Veterans 
Administration and with the Vallejo 
and Fresno adult education depart- 
ments. He is currently completing 
work for his doctorate in guidance at 
the Stanford School of Education. 





Step 1: Collection and Assembly of Back- 


ground Data—Information gathered from 
reliable sources is carefully studied in 
order to plan the most effective approach 
for the personal interview. Routine infor- 
mation is recorded on the Counselor Inter- 
view Form. 


Step 2: Planned Personal Contact—An- 


swers and statements made by the indi- 
vidual in response to a definite set of 
questions having occupational significance 
are recorded on the Counselor Interview 
Form, The data are compared and then 
consolidated with the material assembled 
in Step 1. 


Step 3: Psychometric Measurements—The 


results of an appropriate interest test are 
combined with the information derived 
from the first steps in order to determine 
which aptitude, achievement, and person- 
ality measurements are most appropriate. 
Test results and grade transcripts are 
considered as a composite whole in order 
to gain insight into the individual’s level 
of ability. The test results are explained 
to the counselee so that he can gain maxi- 
mum self-understanding. 
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Step 4: Occupational Orientation—The 
individual, under the supervision of the 
counselor, is encouraged to do reading in 
occupational fields which are compatible 
with his interests, abilities, and person- 
ality traits. When the reading is com- 
pleted, the counselor makes available any 
specialized information he possesses and 
checks the retention and comprehension 
of the individual relative to the occu- 
pational fields which have been studied. 

Step 5: Selection of the Occupational Field 
and the Vocational Plan—A definite occu- 
pational choice is made and a vocational 
plan is set up. A program is arranged 
for immediate employment or training, or 
for a long-range occupational objective, 
including professional training. 

Collection and Assembly of Back- 

ground Data.—The counselor studies 
the case history data, anecdotal records, 
grade transcripts, and other information 
concerning the individual before the 
planned personal contact is initiated. 
Justification for the examination of the 
data prior to the personal interview lies 
in the familiarity which the counselor 
acquires with the interest, ability, and 
environmental background of the indi- 
vidual, enabling him to proceed quickly 
and efficiently to subjects of interest and 
importance to the counselee, and all 
tendencies to form preconceived judg- 
ments prior to the planned personal con- 
tact are to be resisted. Factual infor- 
mation (name, address, date of birth, 
etc.) should be recorded prior to the 
meeting with the individual since the 
answering of routine questions increases 
the difficulty of establishing rapport. 

Planned Personal Contact.—When 

the counselor has become familiar with 
the individual’s background, he initiates 
the personal interview, using a well- 
organized form (Counselor Interview 
Form), consisting of questions directly 
related to occupational skills and adjust- 
ment. To obtain the maximum amount 
of accurate and complete information, 
the counselor must take comprehensive 
notes as soon as each question has been 
answered by the counselee. Some au- 


thorities recommend that the results of 
the interview be transcribed as soon as 
possible after the personal contact has 
been terminated. This approach is in- 
compatible with the planned guidance 
interview for the following reasons: 
organization and planning suffer in an 
informal interview of this type, mental 
recall of interview events may be in- 
complete, and reliance on memory re- 
tention may well lead to an inadequate 
counselor interpretation of the re- 
sponses of the counselee. 

The following points described below 
are of major importance during this 
phase of counseling and should be 
stressed on the Counselor Interview 
Form: 


1. Status of Occupational Thinking—The 
occupational choices of the individual 
should be examined carefully, and the 
counselor probes deeply in order to ascer- 
tain whether such statements are the re- 
sults of experience and mature thinking 
or are merely the surface remarks of an 
inexperienced and confused individual. 

2.Economic and Social Family Back- 
ground—Any marked deviation or shift 
from the family occupational background 
is studied carefully for evidences of basic 
discontent, negative reaction, and other 
deep-rooted dissatisfactions. 

3. Hobbies and Avocational Pursuits—The 
exact nature of the hobbies are examined 
and described in detail, and their possi- 
ble occupational significance is evaluated. 
Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles is a helpful aid in determining the 
occupational importance of these avo- 
cational pursuits. 

4. Social Activities—These activities are 
studied in order to ascertain gregarious 
or non-gregarious behavior tendencies. 
These patterns should be considered in 
terms of their utility in various occu- 
pational fields. 

5. Leisure-Time Reading—The reading 
habits are examined with a view to de- 
termine whether they constitute a lay 
or a technical interest in certain occu- 
pational areas. 

6. Vocational Experience—The counselor 
evaluates the abilities developed through 
occupational experience and seriously con- 
siders work areas where these skills can 
be effectively utilized. When individual 
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skills are not carried over into the occu- 
pational field considered, the counselor 
must justify such loss on the basis of the 
individual’s interests, aptitudes, and per- 
sonality traits or poor occupational trends 
and expressed dissatisfactions with the 
work in this field. 

7. Discussion of Grade Transcripts—-The 
statements of the counselee relative to the 
accurate measurement of his ability by 
teachers should be recorded, and his opin- 
ions that grading may have been sub- 
jective due to his lack of motivation, 
friction between teacher and pupil, and 
other such impressions should also be 
carefully noted. 


Psychometric Measurement. — If 
no inconsistencies appear between the 
information collected during each of the 
first two steps of the counseling process, 
then the stage is set for the testing or 
third phase. The first test to be adminis- 
tered is an interest inventory suitable 
for the individual counseled. If no con- 
flicting patterns are brought to light 
after the results of the interest tests have 
been compared with the data assembled 
during the first two steps, the counselor 
proceeds to use the information gained 
from these sources to prescribe perti- 
nent achievement, aptitude, and person- 
ality tests. For example, if the indi- 
vidual has no clerical experience, ex- 
presses negative reaction to clerical job 
duties, and scores low on the Kuder 
Preference Record in both compu- 
tational and clerical fields of interest; 
the administration of a clerical aptitude 
test is probably not necessary. 

Attainments on the grade transcripts 
are compared with the results of ob- 
jective tests. In instances where these 
results are not in harmony, further test- 
ing and investigation may be required 
in order to obtain an accurate picture. 
At this stage in the planned vocational 
guidance interview, grade transcripts 
and psychometric measurements are 
considered as one composite whole. 
Both are instruments designed to aid the 
counselor in determining which occu- 
pational field and what level are ap- 
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propriate for the individual counseled. 
One of the principal aims of the coun- 
selor is to promote counselee growth so 
that the self-understanding of the indi- 
vidual can be developed, and he can 
weigh his capabilities against occu- 
pational requirements. For this reason, 
it is a good technique to explain the 
exact nature of the test in the language 
of the layman, so that the individual can 
profit from this information when he 
endeavors to choose a suitable occu- 
pation. If the individual exhibits doubt 
or puzzlement after this explanation, it 
is advisable for the counselor to have 
him state in his own words what the 
test results mean to him; thereby in- 
suring that he will leave this stage of 
the counseling process with a correct 
interpretation of the significance of 
these psychometric measurements. 


The counselor assembles all the infor- 
mation gathered during these three 
phases and analyzes and evaluates it in 
terms of feasible educational and occu- 
pational objectives. In the usual case, 
this detailed and progressive approach 
will limit possibilities to two or three 
major occupational fields and to certain 
evident narrow occupational groupings 
within these broad job categories. The 
counselor makes extensive use of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Parts 
I and II, to develop a list of suitable 
objectives consistent with individual as- 
sets and liabilities. When specific occu- 
pational areas have been isolated, then 
opportune conditions exist for proceed- 
ing to the supervised occupational study 
or the fourth step of the counseling 
process. 

Occupational Orientation. — As 
stated by Meyers, the individual is 
probably best qualified to do effective 
and discriminatory reading in pertinent 
occupational fields, when he ts cogmt- 
zant of his own assets and liabilities. 
The individual counseled does consider- 
able reading in reliable publications, 
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studying job descriptions, salary levels, 
occupational requirements, specific vo- 
cational advantages and disadvantages, 
and occupational trends in work areas 
which are suitable for him. Job pam- 
phlets printed by the War Manpower 
Commission and Occupational Briefs 
published by Science Research Associ- 
ates have proven effective in the occu- 
pational orientation of adults and stu- 
dents. 


When the supervised study has been 
completed, the counselor resumes the 
personal relationship with the counselee 
and evaluates the reading effort for 
depth and retention. He makes available 
any specialized knowledge he possesses 
relative to the occupations under dis- 
cussion, so that the person counseled 
can be assured of complete and compre- 
hensive data prior to formulating a final 
decision. The individual who is familiar 
with all general features of the occu- 
pational fields considered is better able 
to act as a cooperative partner in the 
selection of a suitable occupation and 
the setting up of a vocational plan to 
reach that goal. 

Selection of the Occupational Field 
and the Vocational Plan.— When 
steps 1-4 are completed, the counselor 
and the counselee arrive at a definite 
decision in regard to an occupation or 
homogeneous group of occupations. An 
integrated program is arranged provid- 
ing for immediate employment or train- 
ing in line with a long-range objective. 
The prospective lawyer is informed 
about pre-legal and law school require- 
ments, and is assisted in the preparation 
of his program for this professional 
training. The prospective machinist is 
informed about apprenticeship require- 
ments and is likewise assisted in formu- 
lating his plans. The choosing of the 
occupation and the development of a 
comprehensive plan to reach that ob- 
jective terminates the last of the five 
phases in the planned vocational guid- 


ance interview. Supervision of the per- 
son while in training or attempts at 
“follow-up” are another part of the total 
vocational counseling process. 

The vocational guidance interview as 
described involves close codperation be- 
tween the counselor and the individual 
who receives his assistance. The func- 
tion of the counselor is to make avail- 
able his specialized abilities in order to 
aid the individual to select a suitable 
occupation in terms of total personality 
strengths and weaknesses. /mplied in 
the principles contained in the five steps 
in this process ts the conscious desire of 
the counselor to promote self-sufficiency 
on the part of the individual counseled. 
The attempt to cultivate self-under- 
standing by explaining the purposes and 
significance of the test results, and the 
efforts of the counselor to encourage 
independent occupational study, are 
both evidences of such desire and action. 
It is essential that the counselor accept 
the right of the individual to terminate 
the counseling relationship at any time, 
or to accept or reject the suggestions 
made during any of the five phases of 
the interview. 

If the counselor follows the planned 
approach recommended in this article, 
he will find that he is continually match- 
ing jobs with interests, aptitudes, and 
personality characteristics. Gradually, 
through the conscientious application of 
the principles inherent in the five dis- 
tinct steps, he and the individual evolve 
into occupational fields where liabilities 
are minimized and abilities are capital- 
ized. The selection of an appropriate oc- 
cupation becomes arealizable goal in the 
chronologically structured vocational 
guidance interview. The same five steps 
used in this process can, in turn, be util- 
ized by the counselor to evaluate his 
own effectiveness in past interviewing 
relationships; setting the stage for im- 
proved techniques, methods, and princi- 
ples in future counseling contacts. 

















GUIDANCE HANDBOOK FOR SECONDARY 
Scuoors. By the Division of Research and 
Guidance of the Office of the Los Angeles 
County Superintendent of Schools. Los 
Angeles, 28: California Test Bureau, 1948. 
Pp. xxi + 246. $3.00 ($3.10 postpaid). 


S the title of this little volume states, 

it is a handbook of guidance and, 
as such, it distinguishes itself from most 
of the other treatises on this subject 
which have been appearing almost 
monthly since the end of the war. It 
does not propose or plead any specific 
approach to guidance. Rather, it is a 
compendium of those operating princi- 
ples and techniques which characterize 
a sound and functional guidance pro- 
gram—according to the best thinking 
of Dr. Harry Smallenburg, Director of 
the Division of Research and Guidance 
of the Los Angeles County Schools, 
and his staff, together with interested 
colleagues. 

Inasmuch as the book is an operations 
manual, so to speak, one expects to find 
an emphasis on the practical, the “how 
to .. .,” and one is not disappointed. 
This, after all, helps to distinguish the 
more theoretical textbook from the 
more practical and useful manual. Par- 
ticularly valuable and practical for the 
guidance worker in the field are the 
sections on the observation and record- 
ing of student behavior, the use of the 
autobiography, and the case study—all 
phases of guidance which are all too 
often neglected in the texts which deal 
with student personnel problems and 
techniques in the secondary schools. 
There is much in these sections which 
can be used for stimulating group dis- 
cussions or for in-service training pro- 
grams. 
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The recent strides made by the move 
to professionalize guidance are demon- 
strated by the section on the suggested 
functions, qualifications, and prepara- 
tion of guidance personnel, which sets 
forth proposed training standards for 
counselors and for specialists in guid- 
ance. The guidance worker would do 
well to peruse this section and assess 
his qualifications accordingly. 

One omission was noted by this re- 
viewer (one which is really tangental 
to the subject of guidance )—it was felt 
that the section on standardized tests 
might have gained by the inclusion of 
a brief treatment of their use in a pro- 
gram of evaluation. Another minor 
criticism is the omission from the sec- 
tion on group guidance of a warning 
note to the effect that group guidance 
alone is not a substitute for a guidance 
program. This is a point which must 
be occasionally stressed with adminis- 
trators who seek to economize at the 
expense of counseling time. However, 
these are minor matters. 

The manual is easy to read, stating 
its information briefly and in outline 
form. Experienced guidance workers 
are probably familiar with the materials 
and techniques covered, but will, never- 
theless, find the manual useful for its 
compact completeness, for it covers 
virtually all aspects of student personnel 
work in secondary schools. Beginners 
in the field and educators who are plan- 
ning the installation of a guidance pro- 
gram will find it an excellent planning 
guide, operations manual, and compen- 
dium of “helpful hints.”—-H. C. L. 
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UNDERSTANDING Science By William H. 
Crouse. New York 18: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. viii + 190. 
$2.20 (text). 


wo H. Crouse has made a 
real contribution to science-ed- 
ucation in his readable book, Under- 
standing Science. Many elementary and 
secondary school science teachers have 
been eagerly awaiting such a concise 
summarization—in nontechnical lan- 
guage—of the more important scientific 
principles. 

Understanding Science helps to tie to- 
gether the separate physical science 
disciplines, to show that technology and 
scientific progress depend upon the 
shared contributions of chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics. It emphasizes 
the fact that scientists build on top of the 
contributions of others—they do not 
work independently and pull discoveries 
out of the thin air. The explanation of 
various scientific principles is closely 
integrated with the story of inventions, 
thus helping to make the book even 
more interesting for teachers and high 
school students. The titles of some of 
the chapters are indicative of the ap- 
proach used in the book: “Fire versus 
Atomic Energy’; “What Is Elec- 
tricity?” ; “Radio Broadcasting and 
Reception” are typical examples. 

Jeanne Bendick has added to the 
value of the work by innumerable clever 
drawings and cartoons which help visu- 
alize the scientific concepts. Also adding 


to the clarity is a wealth of good his- 
torical background material, written in 
the style which will appeal to adoles- 
cents. The book unfolds its story in an 
optimistic, hopeful note which will ap- 
peal to the idealism of teachers and stu- 
dents of high school age. 

The book is up-to-date and reliable. 
There are no half-truths or pseudo- 
science generalities which would tend to 
destroy the status of the work. There is 
an excellent section on atomic energy, 
simply and clearly explained. Social im- 
plications of the use of atomic energy 
have not been neglected. In fact, the en- 
tire book reflects a functional point of 
view which refuses to ignore the impact 
of science and technology upon our 
modern society. 

The method of science is given little 
attention—an unfortunate neglect. Also, 
students are offered little “doing” and 
much “telling.” Teacher initiative, how- 
ever, can find many hints for providing 
appropriate activities for classroom 
learning to implement the verbalisms of 
the book itself. 

All in all, Understanding Science 
represents a useful reference book for 
all teachers of science, elementary and 
secondary, regardless of their previous 
background in science. Several copies of 
this book should be found in each junior 
and senior high school science class- 
room.—B. FRANK GILLETTE, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Erratum—Basic Reading Skills for High School Use, by Gray, Horsman, 
and Monroe, reviewed by George R. Dietz in the November, 1948, issue of the 
JourNAL, was incorrectly listed as having been published by Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, whereas the correct publisher is Scott, Foresman and Company. 
The heading should have read as follows: 

Basic Reapine Sxrits ror Hicu Scuoo. Use. By William S. Gray, Gwen 
Horsman, and Marion Monroe. Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman and Company, 


1948. Pp. 160. $0.92. 
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Explains the Latest Developments 


BIOLOGY IN 
DAILY LIFE 


| 
By Francis D. Curtis and John Urban | 


P TO DATE in every detail, this new high school textbook 
U covers such recent biological developments as the Rh blood 
factor, streptomycin, and the biological aspects of atomic re- 
search. It stresses social applications and implications of biology 
—how this science affects every-day life. The book stirs interest 
and motivates study by use of dramatic episodes in the student’s 
environment. 





Unusually rich in study helps. The activities range from self- 
administered pre-tests to panel discussions, and include projects 
and studies in outdoor biology, exercises in scientific thinking, 
consumer and community biology, topics for individual study, 
bulletin board activities, reviews of principles, biology in the 
news, etc. The book is organized to care for various interests, 
needs and capacities. Special section on mental hygiene. 
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Over 450 handsome illustrations amplify the text discussions. 
Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 313 
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